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Spiritual Eye-Glasses 

Our sight depends on our visual 
organs, and upon their proper aids to 
natural seeing. Some are helped by 
wisely chosen eye-glasses, which enable 
diseased or distorted sight again to be 
in healthy and normal power and action. 
Again, a microscope will bring to sight 
and sense enlarged beauties and treasures 
that were unseen by the naked eye, or 
dimly seen in barely recognized objects 
of imperfect vision. Once more, the 
telescope will enable the natural eye, in 
the darkness of the night, to have glimpses 
of new worlds in the heavens above us, 
and the myriads of yet other worlds in 
the shining belt of the wonderful Milky 
Way spanning the heavens above us. 
And thus in a sense our spiritual vision 
depends on our helps to right and truer 
seeing. Love is a spiritual microscope, 
to bring to sight treasures and beauties in 
enlarged view, and to make us possessed 
of the world of the infinitely small as 
seen by our imperfect natural sight. And 
faith is the God-given telescope to enable 
us to see the countless worlds of spiritual 
beings in the universe about us, unseen 
by our imperfect sight, in the darkness 
in which we dwell, while unlighted by 
the eyes of love and faith. What we see 
in others and about us depends on our 
spiritual sight and our helps to spiritual 


seeing. 
a” 


The Life and Death of the 
President’s Faithful Friend 


‘«One who would perform any duty 
assigned him, no matter what it might 
be, or the consequences that might be 
invited." That sentence tells the story 
of the life and death of William Craig, 
the Secret Service Operator who lived 
only to safeguard the President of the 
United States, and who died while doing 
all in his power to fulfil his mission. 
While the heart of the American people 
leaped with thanksgiving at the miracu- 
lous snatching of the President out of 
the jaws of death, it could not but ache 
with sorrow at the loss that Craig’ s family 
and friends, the President, and the nation 
itself, sustained in the instant death of 
the loved Scotch guard. But this nation 
is the richer for his life and memory. 
‘« He was the most faithful man I ever 
knew; my children fairly worshiped 
him,’’ President Roosevelt is reported to 
have said of him; and later, referring 
under great stress of feeling to the dis- 
aster, the President said, ‘‘ One of the 
party, a faithful friend, has been killed."’ 

From the time that the great-bodied, 
great-hearted Scotchman was first as- 
signed to his post of national responsi- 
bility, he seemed to live for nothing 
else. The Philadelphia Press says of 
him: ‘*Craig has been regarded at the 
White House as a greater source of 
strength and protection to the official 
head of the nation, on public occasions, 
than any number of uniformed police 
who might have been placed on guard. 
Seeming to possess an extra sixth sense, 
with which some fortunate individuals 
are endowed, he always managed to scent 
any approach of possible danger, and to 
exercise the keenest, though most unob- 








| president Roosevelt’s Call 


to Rally Day 


HAT the President of the United States has a living interest in 
Bible study and the training of Christian character has been 
shown on many occasions. Confident that he would gladly join with 
the Sunday-school workers of America in making ‘‘ Rally Day'’ this 
fall memorable in the annals of Sunday-school history, The Sun- 
day School Times recently addressed a letter to the President, 
in which the fact was noted that some thirteen million American 
Sunday-school workers were preparing to gather their forces for 
the winter's campaign by observing a special ‘‘ Rally Day,'’ and 
the hope expressed that, at this starting-point of another year of 
earnest work, these millions of American boys and girls and their 
teachers might have a word from their President which should stir 
them to achievements yet unattained in God's service. 

The daily press which told of the sad accident at Pittsfield— 
only prevented by a loving Providence from being a national tragedy 
—recorded the fact that the President, on his return to Oyster Bay 
that evening, at once devoted himself to work that had accumulated 
in his absence. And one of the matters that he was unwilling to 
dismiss from his attention, even at a time so fraught with strain and 
sadness, was the writing of a letter expressing his cordial interest in 
the work and plans of the nation’s Sunday-schools, 

As in years past President Grant, President Hayes, and Presi- 
dent McKinley sent special messages through The Sunday School 
Times to the Sunday-schools of America, it is now the privilege of 
this paper to receive and publish the following letter from President 
Roosevelt. May his heartily expressed interest in the Sunday-school 
work of our country be a stimulus to a ‘* Roosevelt Rally Day’’ worthy 
of the President's own spirit, and may it mark the beginning of a new 
era in Sunday-school progress and achievement! Superintendents 
and teachers who would like to use the President's letter in their 
own schools on Rally Day will. be interested in the suggestions on 
the third page of this issue. 


WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, 
OysTER Bay, N. Y., 
September 3, 1902. 
My DEAR MR. TRUMBULL : 

, Your note of recent date has been 
brought to my attention. 1f am glad to learn of the special Rally 
Day of the American Sunday-school workers to be held in the 
near future for the purpose of outlining the winter’s campaign 
in Bible study and character training. 

Every effort looking to improvement in methods for Bible 
study and instruction should of course be most earnestly sup- 
ported. The Sunday-school workers are entitled to the hearty 
support of all well-wishers to the nation. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mr. CHARLES G. TRUMBULL, 
Managing Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








trusive, vigilance."’ Then it tells how 
Craig would observe and study each 
visitor at the White House as intently as 
the visitor might be studying the Presi- 
dent. And before the trolley-car crash, 
‘*Secret Service Officer Craig appre- 
hended the danger. He arose beside 
the driver, and, turning around, signaled 
the motorman to hold back.’’ So his 
‘sixth sense,’’ after all, was just scru- 
pulous attention to the duty in hand. 
Other great men have possessed that 
sixth sense; all of us can possess it. 
There is a lesson in the life so freely 
spent. May the Sunday-school workers 
to whom the President himself now speaks 
be the richer for the life gone out. 


KK 


Our Advantages 
over the Heathen 


‘«God is in his holy temple,’’ but 
it is for man to worship God in that 
temple, and to have the benefits and 
blessing of such worship, or for man to 
fail of any and every advantage of hav- 
ing free access to God in his holy tem- 
ple. It is indeed a glorious. privilege 
to draw near to God in his temple or 
anywhere else, and to worship him in the 
beauty of holiness. Butif he who knows 
of God or of God's temple, and under. 
stands that he is free to worship there, 
fails to exercise his high privilege, how 
is he superior to the most ignorant hea- 
then? God's readiness to bless man is 
one thing ; man’s readiness to seek and 
receive a blessing in worship is quite 
another thing. How fully do we avail 
ourselves of our advantages over the 
heathen in reverent and trustful worship 


of God ? 
ya 


What Brings 
the Best Reward ? 


Our doing little things that God sets 
us to do is better and more than our 
undertaking. of our own motion or con- 
viction, great things that we have no 
call of God to do. And even doing 
nothing but lying still in suffering, when 
that is God's ordering for us, is more 
than thrilling continents by our words, 
or even than winning souls by active 
evangelizing, in our land or in other 
lands, when that is not what God calls 
us to just now as our mission and glad 
privilege in his service. Not the work 
performed or attempted, but the spirit of 
loving loyalty to Him whose we are, and 
whom we serve, is what God looks at, as 
he watches us and others. Even the 
great, glad work of winning souls to 
Christ is not to be compared in impor- 
tance with doing or not doing as Christ 
our Lord and Master commands for us 
just now. But we must be sure that 
suffering on a bed of inaction or lying 
helpless is the call o. God to us, before 
we can find comfort in our inability to 
be active and efficient in efforts to lead 
other souls aright. It is God's present 
command to us, and not our gstimate 
of the comparative importance of differ- 
ent kinds of service, that is to decide 
our present duty and privilege. 
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Man’s Supremest Characteristic as Man 


GREAT deal has been said for years among 
distinguished scientists about ‘‘the missing 
link.'’ Those who believe that animal life has 

been developed by regular gradations from the lowest 
forms to the highest, are confident that the various 
steps of progress can be pointed out. They seek to 
show how Nimrod and Alexander were evolved from 
a lizard and a ground-mouse, and how William Penn 
and George Washington are simple steps in evolution 
from an opossum and a raccoon. The only trouble 
for years has been to discover and point out ‘‘ the 
missing link’’ in the progress of development; to 
point to the hybrid animal which should be partly 
Alexander and partly lizard ; in one aspect an opos- 
sum, and in another George Washington. Yet even 
the difficulties of this problem have not disheartened 
the eminent students who have battled with it. 
Again and again the announcement has been made to 
the world that ‘‘ the missing link’’ has been discov- 
ered in the world of nature, and that all the chain is 
now complete. 

But is it rot strange that, while so much study has 
been devoted to ‘‘the missing link’’ in the chain of 
life, so little attention has been given to the ever- 
existing chasm between the lower orders and the 
highest of animal life? What is the vital distinction 
between man, even at the lowest, and other animals 
at their very best? What is the supreme characteris- 
tic of man as man? What marks the dividing line 
between man as man and the lower animals as the 
lower animals? There is no creature that is part 
human and part brute. The dividing line can be 
pointed out. If a man be a man, he is capable of 
discerning that line. If he be unable to recognize it, 
the question is a fair one, On which side of the line is 
he entitled to be located ? 

Is it his erect posture that marks a man as man? 
How does that show the difference between the 
gorilla and the lesser African dwarfs in the same 
‘¢ Dark Continent’’? Is it in the exercise of the finer 
human sentiments in behalf of the lower animals and 
of mankind? If so, how does the best dog in his 
devotion and fidelity compare with the poorer speci- 
men of primitive humanity? A well-trained parrot 
can give points in speech to many a New England 
school-boy at the beginning of his education. Few 
husbands and wives give such evidence of conjugal 
affection and fidelity in life-long experience even unto 
death as do the lordly eagles of the mountain top. 
Many an animal knows its duty quite as well as the 
average man. And so at various other points. Crea- 
tures of the lower order of animals have soul, or 
‘‘ life,’ as well as body, therefore the gap to be 
bridged is not here. Man's supremest characteristic 
must bé looked for in another direction. 

This is aside entirely from the question whether 
God created man by a single creative act out of the 
dust of the earth without any preliminary stages or 
acts in developing or evolving the body. It is real- 
ized and admitted that there was a time when man 
was created or was formed as man. Whatever crea- 
tures then existed on earth, this new creature was 
their superior in that he was man. There were 
already the fish of the sea, the birds of the air, and 
the animals that crept or walked on the earth. The 
new being was superior to them all, and he had power 
above them. There was a dividing line between him 
and them. That is admitted by all, even by those 
who search for ‘the missing link.’’ A link is to 
connect two distinct and different orders of being. 
What is the supreme characteristic of man as man, 
entitling him to be counted as above all other created 
beings ? That is a question worth considering and 
having an answer to. 

What marks the division and separation of the two 
orders of animal life which are spoken of by those 
who would find a ‘‘ missing link'’ to connect the two? 
The Bible tells us that man as man was created and 
formed in ‘‘the image of God."’ To justify such a 
statement, there must at least be a measure of corre- 
spondence between, and sympathy with, God the 
spirit and man the animal. Spirit, as well as soul 
(or life) and physical body, must distinguish man as 
man, as making him superior to any lower animal. 
This alone gives man a likeness to and the power of 
recognition of and the possibility of communion with 
God. What signs are there of such a distinctive and 
supreme characteristic in man as man? In consider- 
ing this question, let the hard facts be looked at apart 
from @e testimony of the Bible as the Bible. 

Every anthropologist and student of primitive life 
knows that there has never been found any tribe or 
set of men on land or sea without some idea of God, 


or of the gods. With this God-consciousness there 
comes, or there exists, a sense of the possibility of 
communion with these spirit existences. In conse- 
quence of this feeling is the habit of spirit worship for 
the purpose of pleasing or of placating the Spirit or 
spirits above. Whether this universal God-conscious- 
ness is a survival, with its perversions, of the origi- 
nal revelation of God to man, or whether it is a 
development, in the passing ages, of man’s best possi- 
bilities, the fact is unmistakable that the possibility 
of Ged-consciousness is man’s supremest charac- 
teristic. 

No one of the lower animals, even under the best 
training, ever exhibited God-consciousness, or power 
of God-communion. No one of them ever gave signs 
of thought of or communion with an unseen spirit. 
A loving, devoted dog will die for his master, or will 
die of grief because his master is dead, but that is no 
indication that the dog has a thought of spirit life 
as apart from sight and sense, and soul or ‘ life.’’ 
A dog can be trained to lie quiet at family prayers, in 
the home or in the family pew at church, but he is 
still one of the lower animals, quite apart from hu- 
manity. And so as to many another animal. Only 
man possesses God-consciousness, the supreme char- 
acteristic of man. He who fails to perceive that this 
is man’s distinction from all the lower animals fails 
to recognize and to be influenced by man’s supremest 
power and characteristic as a true man. 




















Sons of God, and Melchizedek 


Earnest and sincere Bible readers are liable to find 
many passages and statements in the sacred pages 
that are by no means wholly clear in their meaning. 
Ordinarily, such passages are not those which bear 
upon the reader's personal duty or privileges, but 
they sometimes arouse one’s natural curiosity as to 
their probable explanation. A Georgia correspondent 
comes with questions of this sort : 


Please explain, in your Notes on Open Letters, what is 
meant by ‘‘sons of God "’ and ‘‘ daughters of men "’ in Genesis 
6:2. Please also explain Hebrews 7 : 2 [where Melchizedek 
is spoken of as “without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of life, but 
made like unto the Son of God *']. 


1. For more than a thousand years Christian scholars 
have differed as to the meaning of the terms ‘‘ sons of 
God’’ and ‘‘ daughters of men,’’ without in any case 
finding any matter of personal importance in a sup- 
posed interpretation. It has been thought by some 
that it referred to young men of high rank and dis- 
tinguished position, and to young women of low 
birth. Again it was thought that angels assumed 
human form, and married attractive daughters of 
men. Some of the Christian Fathers held that this 
view was confirmed by the sixth verse of Jude. Yet 
a more common opinion is that the ‘‘sons of God”’ 
were the descendants of Seth, who adhered to the wor- 
ship of the true God, intermarried with the descend- 
ants of Cain, who were not thus faithful to God. ‘The 
latter view, or either of the former ones, if accepted 
by us, need not prevent us from being, through faith, 
the loving, trustful children of God. 

2. It is obvious, from the Bible references to Mel- 
chizedek, that God had his honored and blessed 
representatives among men who were not of the chosen 
seed of Abraham. Melchizedek did not point to his 
father or mother, or to his distinguished family and 
proud genealogy, as his claim to be counted a worthy 
son of God. Even Abraham recognized this. This 
should encourage us who are descendants of degraded 
heathen ancestors to trust the God of Abraham and of 
Melchizedek, even though we are not of Hebrew 


blood. 
a 
Were Birds Created in a “Day”? 

How Bible readers have been misled by their per- 
sistently wilful or careless misunderstanding of simple 
English words in the sacred record! Having become 
accustomed to a certain erroneous meaning attached 
to a word, they find that other words do not conform 


to their incorrect view, and finally the very truth of 
the Bible seems to be involved in the puzzle. Here 
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comes a Kentucky correspondent with a question 
about the creation of birds in a ‘‘ day.’’ 


Some scientists claim that at one time there were no birds 
upon the earth,—that birds came from the evolution of animals 
resembling lizards. I heard this stated last winter by a young 
man who is considered an authority on birds, and he spoke of 
the fossils and outlines in rocks that had been found. A few 
weeks ago, I read the same statement in a popular magazine. 
The writer is a firm believer in the Bible, which science usually 
confirms, and the Bible certainly says that God created the 
birds when he was creating the world and everything it con- 
tained. Ages passed in the formation of coal. ‘Could the new 
interpretation of the word ‘‘day*’ account in any way for the 
evolution of the bird from any other animal ? 


What does the Kentucky correspondent mean by the 
‘«new interpretation of the word ‘day’’’? ‘*Day’’ 
should be interpreted to-day as it always has been. 
There was never a day in which ‘:day”’ was inter- 
preted as meaning only the brief season of twenty- 
four hours. No one of us will say that this was so in 
his day or in his father’s day. It was only a false ora 
prejudiced view that led any one to even think that each 
day of creation was a term of only twenty-four hours. 
Read Genesis 2 : 4 just as it stands: ‘‘ These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when they 
were created, in the day that Jehovah God made 
earth and heaven.’’ Would that statement, just as 
it stands, gives us the idea that ‘‘the day’’ means 
simply a single revolution of the earth on its axis? 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times confesses 
that, though he has been young, and now he is old, 
he was not actually present when birds were first 
made, and he has no knowledge of the facts beyond 
the declarations of the Bible and the testimony of the 
rocks. Yet he is ever ready to say that, taking the 
English Bible in its literalness, as it stands before us, 
he sees nothing there which seems to be at variance 
with the lessons of geology which lead students to 
believe that each one of the days of creation may 
have been one or two millions of years in duration. 
As we gain fresh knowledge we must be ready to 
abandon our old errors. 





A review is a ‘** look again.”” How may we hope to 
learn without a look again? Smith’s Review of the 
lessons for the Third Quarter will help any school to 
look at the right points. See advertising pages. 











Whence Came the Tabernacle Boards ? 

As to the commands of permanent importance 
given to the Israelites in their day, we have little 
difficulty in knowing enough for our personal guid- 
ance. As to the details of performance by the Israel- 
ites, as they carried out or neglected those command- 
ments in their day, we know less than if we were 
better informed of their day and locality. This is 
illustrated by the questions of an interested Bible 
student in Indiana, who thus writes as to a matter 
which he frankly says is ‘‘not a very important 
question : 


Can you throw any light, in Notes on Open Letters, on how 
the Israelites secured boards of the width specified in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle? With all our timber resources, 
boards of this width are very hard to get in strictly No. 1 
lumber, much less in a desert country. I do not for a moment 
doubt the wisdom of God in directing the construction, but 
there are evidently many things to be provided that the narra- 
tive does not tell how they were to be obtained. Even could 
boards of this width be found, they would be likely to warp, 
so I have wondered whether they knew anything of the art of 
gluing strips together in their construction, or whether such 
construction could be permitted in following literally the 
specification as contained in the narrative. as intercourse 
with surrounding nations necessary to get the materials to- 
gether? 


I know that this is not a very important question, still it is 
not wholly without value in throwing light on the life and sar- 
roundings of the Israelites during their journey. 


In the first place, let us look at the doubt about 
finding trees in the desert large enough to furnish 
acacia boards of sufficient width for the tabernacle 
demands. In later years the trees, especially the 
acacia-trees, in and abeut the Sinaitic Peninsula 
have been destroyed for various purposes. The 
Arabs have constantly burned them for charcoal, 
which they carry into Egypt for a market. Yet 
within the past twenty-five years the Editor has per- 
sonally found in that region single acacia-trees large 
enough to supply boards of sufficient width to meet 
the extremest requirements of the tabernacle. So 
that objection vanishes. As to the knowledge of art 
in those days, we have reason to suppose that in 
Egypt they could do more with wood and stone and 
metal than can be done to-day by the best artisans in 
Europe or America. If inMinnesota or Maine, in 
Alabama or Indiana, men knew more, from outside 
sources, of the days and regions told of in the Bible, 
many of the other seeming difficulties in the record 
would quickly vanish, 
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How to Use the President’s Letter 
And Have a ‘‘Roosevelt Rally Day’’ 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 'S letter on Rally Day 
P gives the Sunday-schools of America such an 
opportunity as has never before come to them 
to make this day a memorable occasion in their life, 
and to let it mark the beginning of a year of progress 
and achievement. The ‘‘ Roosevelt spirit’’ infused 
into Sunday-school work will uplift any school, and the 
enthusiasm that his name and life and character so 
easily arouse in boys and girls, and in grown people 
too, tends to make this an opportunity that should be 
eagerly seized by alert superintendents and teachers 
the land over. 
Here are a few definite suggestions as to ways in 
which your school may get the most out of this letter 
and the occasion. 


Let Every One in Your Sunday-School Have 
a Copy of the President’s Letter to Keep 

We all know what a sense of pride and responsi- 
bility is aroused by personal possession. It will be a 
good thing to read aloud the President's letter to your 
entire Sunday-school ; it will be a great 
deal better thing to let every member of 


held in the autumn of 1902, herewith gives expression 
to its profound gratitude to the Heavenly Father for the 
providential sparing of the life of President Roose- 
velt in the accident at Pittsfield on the 3d day of 
September, 1902. It also records its thanks to the 
President for his recent letter expressing his interest 
in the Sunday-school work of America, and requests 
The Sunday School Times to convey the sense of this 
resolution to the President of the United Siates."’ 


If, after passing such a vote or resolution, the super- 
intendent of the school will write to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times stating that this has been done, 
and giving the full name and address of the Sunday- 
school and the total number of its members, Zhe 
Sunday School Times will then notify the President 
of every Sunday-school that passes such a vote of 
thanks, by sending to the President a list of the names 
and addresses of ail such schools, and informing him 
of their thanks and their gratitude for the sparing of 
his life. That President Roosevelt himself will 


when reckoning this percentage. Count only en- 
rolled persons who are expected to attend Sunday- 
school. Fuller particulars and an entry blank will be 
sent to you by the Times for a two-cent stamp. Read 
the issues of the paper since August 9 (inclusive) for 
all kinds of bright, helpful suggestions on how to make 
a big success of Rally Day. If you have not those 
issues at hand, the five will be sent to your address 
for fifteen cents. If you have them yourself, but know 
of a Sunday-school friend who does not receive the 
Times, you will be doing such a one a substantial 
favor by ordering the five copies (and this present 
issue with the President's letter) sent to his or her ad- 
dress. The six papers (while they last) will be sent 
for the same price,—fifteen cents,—if ordered from 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Superintendents who Prefer 

to Prepare their Own Invitations 
If for any reason you do not care to use the Rally 
Day invitations prepared by The Sunday School 
Times, but would still like to use the card giving 
the President's letter and portrait in your Sunday- 
school, for Rally Day or for any other occasion, you 
can obtain that card alone, in quantities, from 
the Times, at 75 cents per hundred, or 





your school, from youngest to oldest (even 


the primary tots can recognize a_por- DEAR FRIEND: 


trait), have a copy of the letter with the 
President's picture to keep permanently. 
This can be done very inexpensively by 


40 cents for fifty. There may be Sun- 
day-schools that for good zeasons do 
not wish to appear on the Rally Day 


As you see by the accompanying letter, President Roosevelt Honor List, yet’ which would like to 


is interested in every Sunday-school in the land, and in the Rally Day 


make use of the President's letter. To 
all such, and to any others, the card 


taking advantage of the offer made by that millions of Sunday-school workers will be observing this month giving letter and portrait will gladly be 
the Times on this page. or next. supplied. 

Arouse Rally Bay Enthusiasm by Our own Rally Day will be held on Sunday, .................. 1902, ae a 

Sending a Roosevelt Invitation to All at the regular hour. A most cordial invitation is extended to you, 


The Rally Day letter and invitation and to all our members and friends, to be present. We are planning Temple Building 


given on this page will show how easily 
and effectively this may be done. As 
explained in the footnote, the invitation 


for specially interesting exercises at that time, and we are going to 
get a rousing good start for our work during the autumn and winter. 


Rally Day Exercise 
Brooklyn Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of East Oakland, California, observed 


is to be accompanied by an attractive For one thing, we shall pass a resolution of thanks to President Rally Day last year by presenting an in- 
card, on which are handsomely printed Roosevelt for his kindness in writing this letter to the Sunday-schools structive original exercise. The theme 
the President's portrait and his letter. of America. Better still, we are going to tell him of our gratitude for the day was ‘The Building of the 


The invitation having been filled in with 
the date of your own Rally Day, and 
signed by the superintendent, it is en- 


to our Heavenly Father that the life of our President was spared in 
the sad trolley accident at Pittsfield. 


Temple.’’ Empty pasteboard boxes 
represented the stones. The Brooklyn 
Church was outlined upon the blank 


closed with the Roosevelt card in an enve- Then again, our Sunday-school is trying for a place high up on wall, windows, doors, tower, steeple, and 
lope furnished specially to fit them, and The Sunday School Times Rally Day Honor List. That paper will - a the blocks “ee numbered. One 
may be mailed under either a one-cent publish a list of the Sunday-schools that make the best showing in 7 es. antag — the school acted 
or a two-cent stamp to every member and lly Dt d Ww nngets ; as ‘master builder,’’ placing the blocks 
friend of your Sunday-school,—and of Rally Day attendance. e must be on that list, and, if we have into position, according to plan, as they 
your church, too, if you wish. The price every member present, we shall be at the top of the list! Isn't that were handed to him by members of the 
for a quantity of these complete Rally an honor worth striving for ? school. The outlines of Brooklyn Church 
Day sets (invitation, card, and envelope) . So you see we need your help. Come yourself, and if you know were selected, so that the members of the 


is only $1.50 a hundred sets, or 75 cents 
for fifty sets. 


Let the Times tell the President 
of Your Appreciation 

The inspiration and good effects of a 
Rally Day of this sort will last twice as 
long if the scholars are given an opportu- 
nity of doing something more than merely 
coming and taking part in the regular 





of any who need a little following up, won't you go after them, and 
make sure that they will be in their places on Rally Day ? 
With all good wishes, believe me, 


Your sincere friend, 


school might feel a personal pleasure in 
erecting ‘‘their own church.’’ The pro- 
gram was as follows :- 


Opening hymn, school, ‘‘ He will hide me."’ 
Invocation, chorus (softly), ‘‘ Holy, holy, 


holy.”’ 
Singing, Primary class, ‘‘ Marching on to 
SEER ERE E EEE EEE EH EHH HEHEHE EEE Ee victory.’ 
Superintendent. Singing, chorus, ‘‘ Send out thy light.’’ 





‘** David's Purpose Regarding the Temple,” 





reading, « Chronicles 28 : 2-10; 29: 3-5, Mrs. 


exercises. If they are glad that their pee ove ee — on _~ paper, amy yg ay a ee ngen App giving a —s “Tie Ys ; ne Lord 4 Ch 
: = ‘ 4h portrait of the President and containing his letter on Sunday-schools, with envelopes ready for ** Davi raises the Lord,’’ reading, 1 Chron- 
President antag pr oesiry | spared addressing and mailing to every = of your own Sunday-school, will be supplied at $1.50 icles 29 : 10-17, Mr. Alexander's ‘den. 
on September 3, the ay of th a hundred sets (that is, letter, card, and envelope), or 75 cents for fifty sets, if ordered at once from “Ss . id’ : 
ll P . at Pi Y ld. 1 e sad The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The card Ch ee dr yt Re ~ Py reading, s 
trolley-car accident at Pittsfield, let them alone with the President’s letter and portrait, 75 cents a hundred, 40 cents for fifty. See article BOMNCIES 8 > EO, os Suane™ S class. 
be led by superintendent or pastor ina on this page for full suggestions. Singing, ‘‘ Little temples,’’ Sunshine class. 


prayer of special thanksgiving to the 

Heavenly Father for his loving care of the nation's 
chief in that time of peril. Then let them know 
that their President is so interested in Sunday-schools 
that one of the first things he did upon returning 
home after that accident was to take the time from 
his multitude of pressing duties to write the letter 
that they now all hold in their hands. If they are 
glad to know of this, and would like to give expres- 
sion to their thanks, let them pass a rising vote of 
thanks to the President, and let this vote of thanks 
include also the expression of the school’s gratitude 
to the Heavenly Father that the President's life was 
so miraculously spared. Such a resolution might be 
worded as follows : 
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heartily appreciate such a tribute from his Sunday- 
school friends no one who knows of his living interest 
in young peopie can doubt. 
Use This Opportunity to Win a Place 
on the es Honor List 

President Roosevelt's letter comes as a fresh incen- 
tive to every school in the land to enter the Rally Day 
Honor List campaign and score one hundred per cent. 
The Times will publish an Honor List of the Sunday- 
schools that secure creditable results in their Rally Day 
attendance. If your school has not already. taken 
the matter up, it is a simple matter to do so now. 
The plan requires nothing but striving to have as 
many members as possible present on Rally Day. 
But Home Depariment and Cradle Roll members 
are not to be counted in enrolment or attendance, 


Laying the foundation, Primary class. (The 
first set of builders, with large ‘‘ blocks.’’ ) 
es the corner-stone, Jessie Murray. A large church 
ible. 

Singing, school, ** How firm a foundation." 

Corner-stone address, Master Menlo Fraser. 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Sure Foundation,’’ Irene Dearborn. 

Singing, chorus, ‘‘ Loyal and true.” 

Building the church, Primary class. (The second lot of 
builders, each carrying a block, march up on to the platform, 
and the master builder places the ‘‘stones’’ into position, 
until the outlined church finally appears completed. ) 

“‘Solomon Completes his Temple,’’ reading, 2 Chronicles 
5:1, 2; 6: 17-21, Miss Evan's class; 2 Chronicles 6 : 32, 33, 
Miss Storrie’s class. 

Prayer of dedication, Master Cedric Peterson. 

Dedication sermon, Master Stedman Lincoln. 

Singing, chorus, ‘‘ I love thy church, O God." 

Offertory for Board of Publication and Sunday-school work. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Why I Love the Sunday-school,’’ Ethel Wilson. 

Singing, chorus, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd.”’ 

Closing song, school, ‘‘ Bringing in the sheaves." 
Dismissal, Mizpah benediction. 
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An Apostle of Unselfishness : Thomas Gallaudet 


LITTLE boy of five stood on the side- 
walk watching for the passing of a 
Commencement procession. His 
heart fluttered as the distant music 
of the band reached his ears. Pres- 
ently the band had passed, and the 

| child’s quick eye saw the face and 
form of his big brother approaching, splendid im cap 
and gown, Then a strong hand clasped his, and 
the big brother was saying, ‘‘Come along, Eddie ; 
you would like to march,—wouldn't you?"’' Too 
proud to speak, the boy stretched his legs to keep 
step with the others, and left the procession only at 
the church door, where members of his family found 
him, and took him in to hear his brother's Com- 
mencement oration, 

This incident may well serve to illustrate the domi- 
nant principle of Dr. Thomas Gallaudet’s life,—the 
giving of happiness to others, with little or no thought 
of self. Often, during the sixty years that have passed 
since that happy Commencement day, has the writer 
thought with grateful wonder of the self-forgetfulness 
that led his ‘* big brother’’ to be willing to be seen 
marching to his college graduation leading a child in 
petticoats. 

Thomas Gallaudet began his life work as a teacher 
in a country school in the vicinity of Hartford, his 
native city. He was a son of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, who founded the first school for deaf-mutes in 
this country, and one of his sisters was Alice Cogswell 
Gallaudet, who became the wife of H. Clay Trumbull 
\fter a year young Gallaudet was invited to become 
on instructor in the New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, and found in that field of labor the inspiration 
of the remarkable career which has just closed. Hav- 
ing great physical and mental vigor, he soon assumed 
duties and pursued studies quite independent of his 
work in the school for the deaf. 

He early conceived the idea of doing something for 
the spiritual welfare and comfort of the adult deaf of 
his country, whose peculiar disability made it impos- 
sible for them to enjoy, or take any intelligent part in, 
the services of the church. 

To prepare himself for this work, he went through 
a full course of theological study, without giving up 
his position as an instructor, and was ordained to the 
priesthood of the Episcopal Church in 1851. Before 
this time he had organized and conducted a Bible 
class for the deaf-mutes of New York, which grew 
into ‘*St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes’’ shortly 
after his ordination. 

The propriety and feasibility of religious work 
among jthe deaf, through organizations wholly for 
their benefit, had only to be demonstrated by the un- 
dertaking of Dr. Gallaudet to be acknowledged every- 
where, and to-day, as the direct result of the estab- 
lishment of the church in New York, there are churches 
for the deaf of many Christian denominations in many 
cities and towas. 

Not satisfied with providing religious services for 
the deaf, Dr. Gallaudet organized a mission for their 
benefit, whose office it should be to look after their 
welfare generally,—to aid them in their efforts to 
support themselves, by interesting people to give them 
employment, to lend a helping hand to those in 
trouble, and to provide for those who from permanent 
ill-health or old age might be unable to work. 

As a part of the work of this mission, a home for 
aged and infirm deaf-mutes was established some 
thirty years ago, which, from a very humble begin- 
ning in New York City, has grown, through the bene- 
factions secured by the untiring energy and enthusiasm 
of its founder, until there now stands on the banks of 
the Hudson River, near Poughkeepsie, a fine building 
in a lovely farm of over a hundred acres, devoted for- 
ever to the tender care of those ‘‘whom the finger of 
God hath touched.,”’ 

St. Ann's Church has been prospered in like man- 
ner under Dr. Gallaudet's careful and energetic man- 
agement. Purchasing a church building and rectory, 
many years ago, on Eighteenth Street, the officers of 
St. Ann's had the satisfaction, a few years since, of 
selling this property for nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars, and of effecting a union of the parish of St. 
Ann's with that of St. Matthew's on Eighty-fourth 
Street, which is regarded as a source of strength to 
both parishes. 

A beautiful building, suited to the use of the deaf- 
mutes, has been erected on One Hundred and Forty- 
Eighth Street, and the consolidated parish of St 














By Edward M. Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet College for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


Matthew's is ‘‘ pledged to support St. Ann’s Church 
for Deaf-Mutes for all time."’ 

At the union of the parishes of St. Ann’s and St. 
Matthew's Dr. Gallaudet was made Rector Emeritus 
of the latter and Vicar of the former. But his office 
in St. Matthew's was no sinecure, for he took part in 
its services up to a very few months before his death. 
His active labors continued practically to the close of 
his long life. 

Bishop Potter, in the loving eulogy pronounced at 
his funeral, spoke of Dr. Gailaudet’s wonderful activ- 
ity up to the close of his life. ‘‘ In this our brother,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ we have lost a man whose ministry in this 
city has been filled with wonderful fragrance, which 
endured to the last. His mission was as beautiful at 
the end as it was at the beginning.’’ He spoke of 
Dr. Gallaudet as a man who was ‘‘ essentially spiritual, 
and at the same time thoroughly human in his sym- 
pathies,’’—which remark proves that the Bishop knew 
his friend well 

While Dr. Gallaudet made his religion a matter of 
every-day life, always having ‘‘a word in season,"’ he 
was no ascetic. He had an inexhaustible fund of 
humor, and a laughter-provoking story at his tongue’s 
end whenever such a story was afropos. He thor- 
oughly enjoyed all the innocent pleasures of life. 

No man could be more devoted to his duties than 
he But when the time of vacation came, no boy 
could enter with more zest into the recreations of 
such a season than Dr. Gallaudet, even when he was 
long past his seventieth annual milestone. 

During the last twenty years of his life he made 
ten voyages to Europe, mingling work and pleasure 
in these; for even when abroad he would lose no 
opportunity to promote the welfare of the deaf. 
In the summer of 1go1, when he had entered upon 
his eightieth year, he made what proved to be his last 
trip to Europe, even then going without any traveling 
companion. 

Dr. Gallaudet possessed gifts and abilities which 
would have given him distinction as a preacher had 
he seen fit to devote himself to work in the pulpit. 
His voice and elocutionary power were so unusual 
that Bishop Potter, at his funeral, remarked upon the 
self-sacrifice of a man who, having such ability, de- 
voted himself to a ministry in which silent sign- 
making supplanted his remarkable vocal power. 

The writer recalls with great interest an occasion 
when his brother occupied the pulpit of the American 
Church in Paris, in the summer of 1900. Dr. Gallau- 
det was then in his seventy-ninth year, but his voice 
was the full sonorous organ of a man of forty ; and 
his sermon, on the text ‘1 am the light of the world,’’ 
given wholly without notes, entranced his audience 
with its eloquence and force. 

Having been with his ‘‘ big brother’’ at his first 
Commencement in 1842, it was the writer's privilege 
to be with him at the sixtieth anniversary of his 
graduation at Trinity College, Hartford, last June, 
when Dr. Gallaudet was received with all the honors 
as the oldest living graduate of his Alma Mater, and 
made his last public speech at the alumni dinner. 
Here, as always on such occasions, Dr. Gallaudet’s 
human nature showed itself with evidences of his 
accustomed humor, and at the same time his spirit- 
uality was so manifest as to lead all who saw and 
heard him to give him a title than which none could 
be more appropriate, and by which the thousands 
who have known and loved him will always be glad 
to remember him, —‘‘ Saint Thomas.’’ 

InDIAN Neck, Conn. 
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Our Thrushes 
By Mary A. Lathbury 


‘* That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.’’— Browning. 


N THE spring of '97 a little colony of thrushes on 
their way north paid us a longer visit than usual, 
and, fancying the spot, ended by nesting in our 

trees. While we were very happy over this addition 
to our large outdoor family of birds, we wondered at 
their confidence in us and in our bird neighbors, for 
we live within a dozen miles of New York City, owned 
—in a bird sense—by English sparrows. 

A group of pines, and also a group of spruces, was 
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alive with restless and gossipy blackbirds. There 
were orioles and tanagers in the elms, and in the 
maples and fruit-trees were the robins, song sparrows, 
nut-hatches, vireos, purple finches, and cuckoos, while 
the sparrows were everywhere. The latter had hotly 
contested for the sole possession of a maple near the 
house, driving the robins from the nest they had made 
even after we had ousted the sparrows, with a pole, 
from an attic window, at the risk of our lives. 

At last patience and the robins conquered, and they 
nested where they would, and ran over the lawn with 
the blackbirds like chickens, each mother gather- 
ing her rations of fourteen feet of worm a day for 
her babies. But the thrushes charmed even the spar- 
rows into a respect for their rights. A thrush lover 
often sung in a maple close by our windows, and. we 
were able to watch the very swell and tremor of his 
creamy spotted breast as he sprinkled the air with 
those low, flute-like notes—those indescribably sweet 
cadences—unfinished endings—that the lover of birds 
knows so well, They sang all around us in the 
maples and in the dense horse-chestnuts, but they 
nested—where? We never found out, although we 
knew that several pairs of thrushes were raising their 
young. 

Then a deadly feud began between the parent 
thrushes and a foraging cat. She was often seen steal- 
ing among the shrubbery and across the lawn from 
another street ; but we found out later in the season 
that she had reared a family of kittens under the floor 
of the veranda. What a tragic summer was that to 
the poor thrushes! The other birds, high in their 
gables or tree-tops, or far out on swaying boughs, had 
learned to avoid cats, and doubtless knew through 
the experience, of their generations how to protect 
their young when leaving the nest. But the poor 
thrushes were at the mercy of their foes. 

The cry of the thrush in distress is a mingling of 
anger and grief—loud, intense, appealing, —and when 
we heard this cry we could not resist it Some mem- 
ber of the family always went to the rescue,—for we 
felt that these little woodland creatures, ignorant of 
cat ways, were in a sense our guests. In less than a 
week they had accepted us unreservedly, and the cry 
of distress became a clear call for help. They knew 
our doorways, and came to them instantly when the 
cat appeared. 

Sometimes a little mother in trouble would sit on 
the flags before the front entrance and shriek for help, 
and when it promptly appeared she would cease her 
cry at once, dart in the direction of the enemy, know- 
ing that we would follow ; and after we had driven it 
off our own grounds she would still pursue it vigor- 
ously to the last limit, after which she would return, 
and for five minutes indulge in a peculiar little croon, 
or ‘‘chuck’’ of content that may have been either a 
lullaby or a thanksgiving. Quite as often a mother 
thrush would fly to the kitchen door, sit upon a rail of 
the porch, and. call the kind-hearted Emily (kind to 
her friends, but vengeful to her foes), who would leave 
her work at any point and pursue the cat like an angel 
of destruction. Nothing but the care for her young 
could have brought back the cat after one of these 
sallies, —for Emily was a terror to all evil-doers, —and 
yet so perfectly did the thrushes seem to understand 
the situation, that they showed no alarm. They knew 
their friends as certainly as they did their enemies, 

One day a boy from the street came silently up. the 
walk and was seen peering up into a horse-chestnut 
tree with evil in his eye and a sling in his hand. One 
of the household went to the veranda and expostulated. 

‘¢ They are our thrushes,’’ she said, ‘‘ and we would 
not have one of them hurt for the world.’’ 

The boy saw no man in the background, and took 
his advantage. The next moment the poor bird feli 
frem a tree, and the boy, with a light laugh, picked 
it up and tossed it into the dust of the street. Some 
one had summoned Emily, and she came, but the boy 
was out of sight. She stood trembling with baffled 
rage, and in a mood that no cat ever aroused. Her 
right hand was spread as if ready to clutch at the 
boy, — for the blood of the Shinnecock mingles 
equally with that of the African in Emily's veins. 

‘* Le-le-let that boy once feel the pam o’ my han’ 
on the side o’ his haid, and ne’d be daid!'’ she 
panted ; but the boy who had followed the instincts 
inherited from some poaching ancestor was probably 
bringing down a bird on the next street. 

As soon as the young thrushes that survived were 
strong enough, they went away with their parents to 
another and a better country,—deep woods, perhaps, 
—where they could learn in peace to sing their even- 
song in that divine service, the ‘‘ twilight and evening 
bell’’ of the forest. 


East Orance, N. TI 
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How Our Primary Department 
Adopted a Baby Missionary 
By William D. Murray 


ELIEVING, as I do, that ‘‘the missionary enter- 
prise is not the church's afterthought,’’ but 
‘«that it is Christ's forethought,’’ I was anxious 

that the children in the primary department of which 
I have charge should be interested in missions from 
the very beginning of their Sunday-school life. As 
I was casting about for some means to awaken and 
hold that interest, it occurred to me that it would be a 
good thing to support our own missionary, and, as we 
were children, our missionary ought to be a child. 

I knew that the birth of a child in a missionary 
family tsually added a hundred dollars to the cost of 
the missionary to the board which sent him out. It 
so happened that, just as I was thinking about these 
things, a little girl was born to a missionary friend of 
mine in India. Here was our missionary. I told them 
that, while our missionary could not do very much 
herself just now, she could so brighten and sweeten 
the home of her missionary mother and father that 
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they could do more and better work. This pleased 
them, and they adopted the little girl. 

But when application was made to the powers that 
be for permission to give the hundred dollars, which 
was the usual amount of our yearly offering, for this 
purpose, they said the appropriations were all made, 
and somuch money could not be diverted. Then we 
had to agree to support our missionary by offerings 
over and above what we usually gave. This meant 
doubling our offerings, but I knew the children would 
do it. And they did, In the first six months we gave 
just as much as in the previous twelve. 

So the baby was formally adopted, and her name 
was inscribed in red ink on our Cradle Roll. Pretty 
soon we received her picture and a letter from her 
mother, and, when her birthday came around, we 
sent her our picture, with a letter signed by all the 
members of the class who could write. Now she is 
really our missionary, remembered in our prayers, 
talked about by her little supporters,—and who can 
say what the influence will be upon the lives of these 
children, who are led thus early to think about God's 
great purpose of evangelizing the world. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Why the Teacher Must Use Illustrations 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


There is no writer to-day better able to tell the Sunday-school teacher how to get illustrations 
for teaching than Dr. Banks, known far and wide for his marvelous power in marshalling anecdote, 


current event, history, and literature, in illustration of Bible truth. 


In next week’s issue of the 


Times he will answer the questidn, ‘“‘ Where Shall the Sunday-School Teacher Get Illustrations ?” 


HIS is a pictorial age. I think if one were to 
pick out any one thing as a suggestive symbol 
of the age the camera would be as good as any- 

thing. It is an age when people want to see things. 
Everything that can be pictured is brought to the 
front. The moment you hear about a new kind of 
tree, or a newly discovered animal, or a strange sort 
of human being, you have a curiosity to see the pic- 
ture of it, and the newspapers will spend any amount 
of money to satisfy your curiosity. 

Now all this is suggestive. It shows a trend of our 
time. No doubt, that same element of curiosity has 
always been in us, from Mother Eve down, but it 
seems to feed on what it eats, and there never was an 
age before where it could receive so much satisfaction 
as now. 

It is not only the age of the camera, but of the 
story-teller. Go into any public library, and they will 
astonish you by telling you of the immense circulation 
of books of fiction as compared to all other literature. 
Whether we like to have it so or not, there is no doubt 
about it that fiction is the great teacher of our age. 
The men who write stories are the great preachers. 

Both of these facts bear on our subject. A man is 
a fool who will not learn from the common signs of 
the times. The facts which I have stated show that, 
however it may have been in the past, people to-day 
want every subject about which they are called to 
think, illustrated just as much as possible. If they 
can have a photograph of it, so much the better ; but 
if they cannot have that, then it must be presented to 
their minds in a picturesque way. Anecdote and in- 
cident, and type, and emblem, and symbol, must be 
employed to make the theme take form before the 
mind in an attractive and interesting way. I am very 
sure there never was an age that would stand being 
bored with as little patience as our own. The dry-as- 
dust preacher, or the dull, goody-goody Sunday-school 
teacher, has a hard row to hoe in these days. 

All that I have said is peculiarly true of the Sun- 
day-school class. The Sunday-school is largely made 
up of young people. If older people come into the 
school they are usually older people with young 
minds. The type of mind in the Sunday-school is 
young. The man who thinks he is ripe, and knows it 
all, does not come to Sunday-school, whether he is 
twenty, or whether he is fifty, while the man who has 
got a keen relish for the Bible will keep on coming 
until he is ninety if he does not get the rheumatism. 

Now the young mind is more intense in its curiosity 
for pictorial presentation of truth than is the mature 
mind, and delights in anecdote and incident, and all 
that sort of illustration that makes a subject attractive 
and fascinating, so that it has come to be true that illus- 
trations are of the greatest importance to the Sunday- 
school teacher. The Bible may be made a very 
interesting book or a very dull book, just as it is pre- 
sented. Its lessons, if taught only in relation to the 
age to which it was spoken, may be without anything 





in them that really arouses the interest and enthusiasm 
of a class of live boys or girls. But if the principles 
underlying each lesson can be brought out and ap- 
plied to the modern life with which these boys and 
girls are acquainted, and enforced by illustrations 
drawn from modern occurrences and events of inter- 
est, then the old Book takes on new life, and it is 
transfigured to them. 

It is like some great tree that has stood gaunt and 
empty and naked all through the winter time, but 
which, as the spring came on, began to swell at the 
finger-tips of the branches, and finally burst forth into 
glorious foliage ; and here and there the birds built 
their nests in the boughs, and a family of squirrels 
made their home in the thick branches, and the chil- 
dren played under its shade, and the old tree has be- 
come picturesque and musical, and appeals to every 
passer-by by the sights and sounds it affords. The 
Bible is that old tree. Taught in a lifeless, dull sort of 
way its branches seem empty and naked and unat- 
tractive ; but let some one pick it up who is not only 
in, love with the Bible and its message, but is also in 
sensitive touch with the world and with the age in 
which he lives, and who reaches forth into alli the lite 
about him for illustrations with which to picture and 
portray and incarnate the great lessons with which 
every book of the Bible is packed, how different it all 
becomes to the student when conducted into the 
Bible by such a guide! It becomes the most live 
book in the world to him. 

Does he want to know the beginnings of all the 
statutes and law books that are on the shelves of the 
town attorney's office? Lo, it is all here in the Bible. 
Does he want to trace the different ideas in national 
government? Here they are for his inspection. And 
as he begins to look at it with this new interest, he 
finds that the Bible itself is full of pictures. Where 
was there ever such a love story as that delicious court- 
ship of Ruth and Boaz? Where was there ever a 
sweeter friendship than that which grew up between 
Jonathan and David? And where, either in prose or 
poetry, did mountains and rivers and sky and cloud, 
and woods, and rocks, and green grass, and wild 
boars, and storks, and ravens, and conies, and goats, 
and innumerable other features of the natural world, 
get so magnificently woven together with spiritual 
messages that exalt the soul as in the psalms of David? 
Surely the Bible will suggest to the Sunday-school 
teacher the need of these illustrations. 

But for the Sunday-school teacher, as well as the 
preacher, the final appeal as to the method of teach- 
ing spiritual truths must always be to Jesus Christ. 
And he used illustrations so continually that on one 
occasion when he made a long address it was said 
that ‘‘ without a parable spake he not unto them,"’ 
which was another way of saying that he did nothing 
but tell them stories and point the moral for them. 
Why did the Master teach that way? Because he 
who ‘‘knew what was in man’’ knew that in that 
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way he could catch the attention of the people, and 
convey the truth to their minds more perfectly than 
in any other way. We must not get above our Lord, 
and we must not miss the great lesson of his minis- 
try in its testimony to the value of illustrations. 

New York City. 











Who Knew Best? 


A True Story 
By Mary Louisa Nichols 


” N O,"' said Miss Ray, decidedly, ‘*I cannot 
think of allowing you to burn off the play- 
ground until Mr. Johnson plows his field. 

It would not be safe."’ 

‘« We will watch it,’’ began Arthur. 

But Miss Ray shook her head, and said : 

«Don't tease ; I have answered you."’ 

Now Arthur was altogether too old to pout; never- 
theless, | am quite sure his lips did not wear their 
usual smile when he left the room. 

‘*Not safe!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ That is all she 
knows about it. She's smart enough in books, but 
she hasn't been in Dakota long enough to know that 
we always burn our door-yards in the spring. I've 
lived here all my life, and I know.’’ 

All his life was barely twelve years, but then that 
was fully three times as long as Miss Ray had been 
in the state, so, of course, he must know three times 
as well as she what was best! He walked moodily 
out to the back of the playground, and stood looking 
at the dead grass at his feet. The green was just 
beginning to appear. 

‘«*Twould be nice in a week, if only this old brown 
stuff were out of the way,’’ he thought. ‘And we 
shouldn't lose the ball in it either.'’ 

He put his hand in his pocket. His fingers touched 
something, and he drew it out. It was a match. He 
held the match for a moment in his fingers, then, 
lighting it, shielded the flame carefully with his hand 
while he looked about him. There were no windows 
at the back of the schoolhouse, and the children who 
were outside were playing ‘‘Anthony-Over’’ too busily 
to notice him. He dropped the match into the grass. 

It was a quiet day, and the little flame did not 
spread very rapidly at first. Arthur watched it creep 
along the grass, growing larger and larger as it went, 
and thought how easy it would be to put it out, and 
how little danger there really was on such a beautiful 
day. He promised himself that, when it had burned 
‘¢a nice square place,’’ he would put it out. But it 
was burning so prettily when it reached the boun- 
daries he had set that he thought, «A little farther 
won't make any difference."’ 

Presently a stray breeze caught it, and, in an in- 
stant, Arthur saw that he must lose no time if he 
would control the fire. At this moment, also, the 
other children discovered it, and came rushing to see 
what he was doing. Arthur promptly set them all at 
work. His brother Charlie ran into the schoolhouse, 
and seized the water-pail. It was empty, so away he 
ran to the well, fifty rods away. 

The busy teacher had not noticed Charlie's en- 
trance, but the girls had, and they crowded to the 
window, from which the fire was now plainly visible. 

**O Miss Ray!"’ they cried. 

Miss Ray gave one glance, then hurriedly seizing 
the broom, made her way to the scene of action. 

‘« George, call Mr. Clark. Johnnie, run down to 
Mr. Johnson's,’’ she directed, as she vigorously beat 
the fire away from the shed with her broom. 

Help came quickly. The word « Fire!'’ is a word 
to be dreaded on the prairie. Mr. Clark sprang from 
his table, seized a new grain-sack from his wagon, and 
ran to the rescue. Other neighbors came on horse- 
back, and in a few moments the danger was past. 

Last of all, just as the final bit of flame died under 
the stroke of Mr. Clark’s damp and blackened grain- 
sack, neighbor Johnson appeared with a pail of water 
and an armful of sacks. 

‘* Too late, Johnson,"’ said one of the men, adding, 
in an undertone, ‘‘if we had all been as slow as he, 
I wouldn’t give much for what would be left to-night 
of his buildings.’’ 

Arthur heard the remark, and hoped the teacher 
would punish him. 

West Eppinc, N. H. 
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Lesson 13. 





September 28. Third Quarterly Review 


(Read Deut. 8 : 1-20 and the lessons for the quarter) 








Golden Text : Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God.—Deut. 8 : 18 


Lesson Calendar 


1. aH 6.—The Giving of Manna. ......:. . Exod. 16: 1-15 
2. uy 13.—The Ten Commandments : 
rrr, ern ee Exod. 20: 1-t1 


> July 20.—The Ten Commandments : 
uties to Men Exod. 20: 12-17 
Exod. 32: 1-35 
Exod. 40 : 1-38 


3 

4 July #7.—Worshiping the Golden Calf 
5. August 3.—The Tabernacle . . 

6. August 10.- Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 


2580n Lev. 10: 3-11 

. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan. . Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 

. August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4 

g. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent um. 21:19 

10. September 7.—‘The Prophet like Moses... .. . Deut. 18: 9-22 

11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God... . . Deut. 30: 11-20 

12. September e1.—The Death of Moses... .. . . Deut. 34: 1-12 
13. September 28.—Review. 


x. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged. ......... J 

a. October gag the Jordan : 
3. October 19.—The Fall of Jericho... ....... osh. 6 : 8-20 
4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb. ......... osh, 14: 5-15 
s- November 2.—Cities of Refuge. .......... Josh. 20: 1-9 
6. November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice... . . Josh. 24 : 14-25 
i November 16.—The Time of the Judges Judg. 2: 7-19 
. . Isa. 28: 1-13 


. November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . 
9. Nov. 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred. . . Jud 
zo. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi.......... Rath I: 
11. December 14.—The | the Jad ~T eyerres 
Samuel the Judge. ....... 1 Sam. 7: 2-13 
12. December 21.— { Or, Christmas Lesson. ...... Luke 8-20 
13. December 28.—Review. 





The superintendent who thinks his school doesn’t 
enjoy Review Sunday may easily find out how delight- 
Sul that day’s work can be made by trying John B. 
Smith's Review for the Third Quarter, See advertis- 
ing pages. 











International Home Readings 
MON. —Exod. 16; 1-15. The giving of manna. 
TuErs.—Exod. 20: 1-17. The Commandments. 
WED.— Exod. 32: 7-24. Worshiping the golden calf. 


THURS.—Exod. 40 : 17-38. ‘The tabernacle. 
FRI.—Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36. ‘oe 


Sat.—-Num. 13: 25 to 14:4. Report of the spies. 
SuN.—Num. 21: 1-9. ‘The brazen serpent. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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The consequences of sin may sometimes be stayed 
by sincere confession. 


bate 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


** Remember the Lord "’ (Golden Text). 
Lesson 1. He Gives Us Bread : 

/ will rain bread from heaven (Exod. 16: 4). 

Fed thee . . . that he might prove thee (Deut. 8 : 16). 
My Father giveth you the true bread (John 6 : 32, 33). 
2, 3. He Gives Us His Law : 

God spake all these words, saying (Exod. 20 : 1). 
Fear God, and keep his commandments (Eccl. 12 
Thy will be dore. . . on earth (Matt. 6: ro). 

4- He Expects Our Worship : 

People have sinned, .. . made them gods (Exod. 32 : 31). 
No other gods before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 

Beware lest thou forget Jehovah (Deut. 6 : 12). 
gs. He Dwelis with Us: 

Rear up the tabernacle of the tent (Exod. 40 : 1). 

A sanctuary, that I may dwell among them (Exod. 25 : 8). 
God said, I will dwell in them (2 Cor. 6: 16). 
6. He Punishes Neglect : 

Offered strange fire... . They died (Lev. 10: 
Our God is a vonsuming fire (Heb. 12 : 28, 29). 
He is a holy God, . . . jealous God (Josh. 24: 19). 

q. He Leads Our Way : 

The ark of the covenant... went before (Num. 10 : 33). 
Teach thee in the way (Psa. 32 : 8). 

Calleth his own, . . . leadeth them out (John 10: 3, 4). 
8. He Rewards Paith : 

Let us go up... and possess it (Num. 13 : 30). 

My servant Caleb. . . will I bring (Num. 14 : 24). 
Trusteth in Jehovah, happy is he (Prov. 16 : 20). 
9. He Gives Us Life : 

When he looked... he lived (Num. 2t : 8, 9). 
The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23). 
Made us alive together with Christ (Eph. 2: 4-6). 
10. He Gives His Word: 

A prophet, ... my words in his mouth (Deut. 18 : 18). 
Spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 

Jam... the truth (John 14 : 6). 
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a1. He Expects Our Obedience : 

Love Jehovah, ... obey his voice (Deut. 30 : 20). 
Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God (Deut. 6: 5). 

ve me... keep my commandments (John 14: 15). 
12. He Takes Us to Himself : 

Moses the servant of Jehovah died (Deut. 34: 5). 


Guide me, . . . receive me to glory (Psa. 73 : 24). 
He was not ; for God took him (Gen. 5 : 24). 
% 
He who fears his Father will not fear His foes. 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. THE GIVING OF MANNA, 
Give us this day our daily bread—Ma?/z. 6: 121. 


2. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: DUTIES TO GOD. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.— Luke so : 27. 


3. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: DUTIES TO MEN. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Matz. 
19: 19. 

WORSHIPING THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me.—£-xod. 

20 : 3. 
5. THE TABERNACLE. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 

his courts with praise.—/Psa. s00 : 4. 


6. NADAB AND ABIHU: TEMPERANCE LESSON, 
Let us watch and be sober.—, J7hess. 5: 6. 


7. JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN. 
For thy name's sake lead me, and guide me.—Psa. 


St ° gH 

8. REPORT OF THE SPIES. 
_ Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his 
trust.—Psa. go : 4. 


9. THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.—/oAn 3 : 14, 15. 


10. THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. 
This is of a truth that Prophet that should come 
into the world.—/oAn 6 : 14. 


II. LOVING AND OBEYING GOD. 
For this is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments.—, JoAn 5 : 3. 


I2. THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
The Lord spake unto Moses face to face.—E-xod. 
SF 511. 
13. REVIEW. 
Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God.—Dew?. 
8: 18. 2 


Right food cures wrong desires. 


Review Teaching-Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Broad Outlook 


bar half a dozen great crises in human history, 
as the Lombardic and Hanseatic leagues, the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, the American Revo- 
lution, the War for the Union, e¢ id fenus omne, and 
the lessons of the past quarter have importance equal 
toany. In most histories we see only the spectacular 
movements of men in council, in arms, but always 
yet in the flesh. Here we also see, behind the flesh, 
the spiritual power, wisdom, affection, and person- 
ality that directs it all. 

1. Manna. All food is given by processes equally 
demanding general geovihential oversight and care. 
But in ordinary bread human co-operation is permit- 
ted in more than its gathering and eating. 

2. Commandments concerning duties toward God. 

3. Commandments concerning duties toward men. 
On these ten commandments depend all personal and 
national aoe sey 

4. Backsliding from God; alas, so human ! 

5. The significant tabernacle. Everything God 
a made and in which he dwells is significant of 

im. 

6. Keep all laws exactly, with unmuddled brain. 

7. The orderly march toward the promised land. 

8. Character determines whether we believe Caleb 
or the traitors. 

g. The lesson of faith. 
must look (John 3: 14-16). 

10, The succession of growing prophets; culminat- 
ing (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 

11, The revelation of love. 
dealings. 

12. The fitting close of a great life is the beginning 
of a greater one. 


UNIVERSITY Park, CoLo. 
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The false teachers act as a foil to the true. 


<_0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Look and live; but we 


The key-note of God’s 


UT on the board, as given below, before the 
school opens, the first letters of the titles and 
the first words of the Golden Text. Then re- 

view the school.on these until they give them cor- 
rectly. Then go on to bring out the main facts of 
the lessons. It is not necessary to do this for all the 
lessons, but only for those which are the most impor- 





tant. For example, this quarter you might leave out 
G. M. ‘Give us” j.C. “For thy”’ 
2G ” Tee” R.S. ‘* Blessed *’ 
=< “Then” B.S. ‘‘And as" 
W.G.C. ‘ Thou" >... “ten” 
7. 5. ** Bate?’ L. O. G. ‘' For this"’ 
N. A. ‘* Let us’ B. M. “ The Lord” 











Lessons 7 and 8. In calling for lesson facts, do not 
follow the lesson order, but skip around, so as to 
arouse the more attention. 

I see a mountain covered with clouds, and one 
man there alone. Give the name of the mountain. 
Give that of the man. What did that man receive 
from God on that mountain? See, there are hun- 
dreds of people, all gathering something from the 
ground. What is it that they are gathering? Who 
are the people? Where are they encamped? Oh, 
what a noise I hear! Music and dancing, and a 
great multitude + Oa if they were crazy. Tell 
me, who are these ? hat are they doing? Who 
made the calf that they are worshiping? Lo! in this 
picture all is quiet. I see a camp. In the midst of 
it I see a small building, and over itacloud. Name 
the building. What does the cloud mean? Who or- 
dered the erection of that building? Now we havea 
double funeral. Who are the two men whom they 
are burying? Why did they die? What great les- 
son may we learn from this awful punishment that 


God inflicted? See, hundreds are dying. What is 
is the matter with them? See again, something is 
being erected on a pole. What is it? What will 


pe to any who look at the brazen serpent? Who 
ordered the serpent to be made? Give the Golden 
Text of this lesson. 

In this way let the leader go through as many of 
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the lessons as he sees fit. When about halfway 
through the review, rest the school by having them 
rise and sing some well-known and popular hymn, 
and then go on to the end. 


New York Ciry. 
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Sin is the source of all separation. 


or 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
‘* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead Psalm 100 : 1-5. 
us."’ (141 : 1-3. 200: 1-4.) 


“Oh for a closer walk with God.’’ Psalm 15 : 1-5. 
‘Saviour, teach me, day by day.” (16: 1-4. 22: 1-4.) 
“Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?"’ Psalm 103: 8-17. — 
oe me. (147: 1-5. 210: 1-5.) 
To thy temple I repair. Psalm 89 : 15-23. 
‘** Yield not to temptation.”’ (243: 1-4. 179: 1-6.) 
** We're marching to Zion.”’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
‘It is not death to die."’ (29: 1-4. 46: 1-3.) 
% 
He alone can worship who cannot worship alone. 
eae 


Lessons from the Review 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESSON 1 gives asad picture of man’s short-lived 
gratitude and swiftly failing faith. The words 
‘*murmurings ” and ‘‘murmurs”’ occur seven 

times in it. It was but six weeks since leaving 
Goshen, and already the benefit was forgotten, and 
the people thought they were going to die of hunger. 
They were but too like ourselves, quick to forget 
benefits and cherish distrust. The long-suffering of 
God is as conspicuous in the lesson as the short-lived 
thankfulness of man. It is Moses and Aaron that 
say so much about the murmurings. God does in- 
deed speak of them, but only as moving him to dis- 
play patient dealing in sending the manna. What 
a wonderful revelation of infinite love that it is moved 
to supply wants even when these are made matter of 
complaint instead of prayer! True, he had withdrawn 
the ‘‘glory”’ into the wilderness, but it drew near 
again, and promised quails at even and manna in the 
morning. He puts murmurings to shame by benefits. 
The manna was sent day by day ‘‘ to prove them.” 
We, too, have our bread from heaven as truly as 
Israel had, and it comes, after all, in much the same 
fashion, and that for the same grog ayes our de- 
pendence on him may be tested, and that blind eyes 
may see the continual tokens of God’s working. e, 
too, live from hand to mouth, and round our tents 
an unseen Hand showers the bread of the day in its 


day. 

Leseon 2 gives the so-called first table of the law, 
dealing with duties which are religious in the nar- 
rower sense; but the glory of the Decalogue is that, 
while the tables are two, the law is one, and that it 
fuses religion and morality at a time when they were 
supposed to be entirely separate. Sighificantly, the 
commandments are mostly prohibitions. ‘Thou 
shalt not” is needed in a sinful world. Negative 
commandments are the rough rind which guards the 
ripening fruit. The deliverance is basis of all, so 
even then a redemptive act was the foundation of 
God's claim on men, and grateful love was the mo- 
tive of obedience. The first commandment forbids 
other gods to Israel, and is based directly on that 
redemptive act. The second forbids idols, the fasci- 
nation of which was all but irresistible at that stage 
of history, and in subtler forms besets us too. Its 
reason annexed goes deep, making the love of God 
the life of religion, and the motive for keeping the 
Commandments. The third is directed against fren- 
zied heathen invocations, and also against profane 
swearing; but it strikes at ‘‘ vain repetitions,” not 
unknown even in Christian worship, and against all 
irreverent attitudes towards the manifested character 
of God. The fourth appoints the sabbath, and is the 
one bit of ritual in the code. It is here based on the 
divine rest, while in Deuteronomy it is based on the 
deliverance. Since it stands among the “‘ religious ” 
duties, the rest is to be a devout rest. Worship is 
to the soul what rest is to the body. 

Lesson 3 deals with duties to men, and the glory 
of the Decalogue is its ar gg * religion and moralit 
together as soul and body. Morality comes second, 
religion first. That is God’s order, and ethics inde- 
pendent of religion have little imperative force. The 
two sets of duties are linked by the fifth command- 
ment, for in the old world parental reverence was 
almost religion, and in the new world we may adapt 
John’s question, and ask, ‘‘ He that loveth not his 
father whom he hath seen, how shall he love his 
Father whom he hath not seen?” The remaining 
five are all negative, all but the last are curt, all are 
without reasons annexed, for such plain duties need 
none. All deal with acts which all laws regard as 
crimes with the same exception. All are negative. 
The 


They shield life family, property, reputation. 
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tenth goes deeper, touching the heart. Covetous 
desire sins against neighbors, and is the bitter foun- 
tain of murder, adultery, theft, and slander. 

In Lesson 4 we have to distinguish the parts played 
by the people and by Aaron. They suggest making 
‘‘ gods,” for they wish to drag him in. Their proposal 
abjures God and deposes Moses, for they seek for gods 
‘* which shall go before us.” That seems to define their 
sin as being a formal abjuring of Jehovah, and soa 
breach of the first commandment, not merely a desire 
to worship him under a visible symbol, and so a breach 
of the second. Aaron tried to direct an impulse 
which he should have stamped out, weakly attempt- 
ing to turn the orgy into ‘‘ a feast to the Lord.” That 
is a besetting sin of many in these days. He cutsa 
sorry figure in his vain effort to salve over sin by a 
fine name. Moses’ self-sacrificing love is as noble as 
his flashing anger. The eagle and the dove in one! 
His willingness to sacrifice himself cannot be ac- 
cepted without infringing on God's righteousness. 
Thus what Moses offered to do, and his sacrifice, does 
not shake, but establishes, God's righteousness. 

The description of the tabernacle in Lesson 5 sig- 
nificantly begins with the innermost shrine, for the 
whole records how God meets with man, rather than 
how man meets with God. The only contents of the 
holiest of all is the ark, not even the mercy seat being 
- eagrones- That brings out the great peculiarity of 
the empty shrine, with no image of the deity wor- 
shiped there, as would be found in other temples. 
The ark contained the tables of the law, and these 
revealed God’s nature as well as man’s duty. The 
contents of the second or priests’ court expressed, 
when taken together, various aspects of the life of 
the priestly nation. The altar of incense in the cen- 
ter taught that that life was to be primarily and 
essentially a life of prayer, while the candlestick on 
the one side, and the table of show-bread on the 
other, taught that its manward aspect was to be that 
of the light of the world, and that the activities, with 
their results, were all to be laidin God's sight, offered 
to and to be judged by him. The outer court con- 
tained the jaltar of sacrifice, teaching that sin must 
be taken away by atonement before, as priests, men 
can enter the inner court; and the laver for washing 
teaching that after expiation comes cleansing, ‘‘with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord.” 

Lesson 6 teaches that God is to be worshiped as he 
commands, not otherwise, and that nearness to God 
demands greater sanctity, and involves severer pun- 
ishment. The same fire which accepts the legiti- 
mate sacrifice consumes the sacrilegious offerers. 
God is infinite mercy, but infinite justice too. Aaron 
is forbidden to mourn, because he is anointed with 
the sacred oil. He who has the unction of God's 
spirit should dwell above agitations in the land of 

ace. He should also stand in no need of the ex- 
citement of ‘‘ strong drink,” which dulls perception 
of moral distinctions, and takes away power of teach- 
ing Israel. 

Lesson 7 contains the regulations, not only of Israel's 
march, but of the Christian pilgrimage. In the lat- 
ter, as in the former, there is divine guidance, which 
is to be docilely followed. Obedience is to be imme- 
diate and unconditional, at whatever time the cloud 
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moves or stands still. In it, too, human help is to be 
combined with God's direction, as Moses sought for 
Hobab's practical knowledge, though the pillar led 
the march. In it, too, God’s presence is to be in- 
vuked both to hallow toil and to sweeten rest. 

In Lesson 8, cowardice and faith are in sharp con- 
trast. The spies all agree, in regard to the facts, 
that the land is good, and that the conquest will be 
hard. But Caleb and Joshua look beyond the facts 
to God, who is with them. Their courage is not due 
to their blinking the dangers, but to their trust in 
him. The people, panic struck, meditate revolt. To 
stand in front of a great opportunity open door, and 
to recoil from entering in Coensiae of ‘‘ many adver- 
saries,” stamps a man as ignoble. Forty years’ 
wandering is the penalty of that hour of refusal, 

In Lesson g the great gospel truth that there is life 
for a look is symbolically illustrated. Two points in 
the symbol are laid hold of by Jesus to Nicodemus: 
first, that his cross is his throne, on which, lifted up, 
he is set forth to the world; second, that the look of 
faith expels the poison, and communicates a life which 
is free from sin. 

The prophet promised in Lesson 1o is not an indi- 
vidual, but the order. It is the defense against 
illegitimate methods of knowing or influencing 
the future. The prophet’s characteristics are that 
he is raised up by God, that he is ‘‘one of your- 
selves,” that he is like Moses in that he has direct 
communications from God, and that therefore he is 
God's representative, and speaks God’s word. All 
these characteristics reach their highest reality in 
Jesus, of whom the prophetic order, as a whole, 
prophesied by its very existence. 

In Lesson 11 the spirit of the law is summed up. 
The essence of it all is to ‘‘ love Jehovah thy God.” 
And that love is based upon his self-revelation in his 
loving dealings with us. Obedience follows love, as 
its test and result. Again, the law is a blessing, 
because it ends the weary quest after a reliable poor 
to conduct. We need not climb to heaven, or traverse 
oceans, to find what we ought todo. It has its echo 
in the heart which responds to the command to love 
God, and recognizes that it zs the first and great 
commandment. Further, it lays before men, with 
merciful plainness, the issues of obedience or disobe- 
dience, life or death. It brings with it solemn re- 
sponsibility for our personal choice. We have to 
choose whether we live or die. Not to choose life is 
to choose death. 

Lesson 12 suggests that the sin of a Moses de- 
mands severer punishment because he is nearer to 
God. He dies, as most leaders and reformers do, 
leaving unfinished work, but he was blessed beyond 
most of such, in that he did get a sight of the fair 
land to which he had led his people. A lonely death 
fittingly closed a lonely life. His solitary grave con- 
trasts with Christ’s close by a great city. The one 
speaks of the loneliness and mystery of death; the 
other has taken away the mystery, and changed the 
loneliness into blessed companionship with himself. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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There is no progress without waiting for the pillar. 
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When you try it, you will think Smith’s Review for 
the Third Quarter was made just for your school. 
See advertising pages. 








The Primary Teacher’s Review 
By George H. Archibald 


EVIEW! review! review! The good teacher 
always reviews. The day-school teacher, 
whose work is tested by a superintendent, 

knows the value of reviews. In Sunday-schools 
where there is no written review, or where promotion 
is not dependent upon standing, the review is apt to 
be underrated, if not omitted. During the past two 
Sundays we have had excellent opportunities for re- 
view. If, in addition to these, faithful work is done 
on this review Sunday, the children should have a 
good knowledge of God's dealings with Moses and 
the children of Israel. 

This is a good series of lessons for a blackboard and 
catechetical review. Before the class assembles, draw 
upon the blackboard twelve squares similar to those 
suggested in the cut. Bright yellow chalk, one-half 
inch square, is the best for drawing the lines. The 
teacher who can sketch readily should draw the pic- 
tures suggested in the cut as she talks to the chil- 
dren, but the teacher who finds it difficult to speak 
and draw at the same time, or who cannot draw at 
all, can have the suggested sketches prepared be- 
forehand on white or brown or black paper. If this 
latter plan is followed, the curiosity of the children 


will be excited if the teacher holds each picture in 
the hand, so that the class cannot see what is upon it 
until after the lesson is reviewed. ‘Then the picture 
may be pinned to the blackboard. The following 
outline is merely suggestive; much may be added to 
or taken from it by the individual teacher. 

Lesson 1. I see a large number of people who are 
moving about among the tents in which they live. 
They seem to be very busy. Some of them are ear- 
rying baskets, and others are carrying dishes. The 
— seems to be covered with something that 
ooks like a little round seed, and the people are pick- 
ing it up, and putting it into their baskets. Do you 
know what it is that they are gathering? Who sent 
ittothem? What did the heavenly Father send them 
every evening to eat? etc. 

Lesson 2. In this lesson use the two pictures, 
Moses’ Descent from Sinai, by Doré, and Moses Pre- 
senting the Law to the People, by Raphael. I see a 
man away up on the mountain top. He has been 
talking with the heavenly Father, and the heavenly 
Father has been giving him something. In this other 
picture the same man is coming down from the moun- 
tain, and he is talking to the people who have come 
to meet him. He holds something in his hand. 
Look at the picture. Who is the man? What is it 
that God has given to him, and that he is bringing to 


the people? What are these rules called? Can we 
repeat them? Why did the heavenly Father give 
them ? 

Lesson 3. The picture that I hold in my hand is 


one which I am sure you will all remember as soon 
as you see it. How many rules did the heavenly 
Father give to Moses for his children? Do you re- 
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member the story we had about a little girl who re- 
membered the Sabbath day to keep it holy? How 
was this same little Elizabeth tempted to break an- 
other of the heavenly Father's rules one day? etc. 

Lesson 4. In this picture I see a great crowd of 
people at a feast. In the center of the crowd is some- 
thing that looks like a monument, and on top of it is 
something that shines like gold. Can you guess what 
it is? Who are the people? What are they doing? 
Where is their leader? What did Moses do when 
he returned and saw what they were doing? Whom 
should they have worshiped? Why? 

Lesson 5. Here I see something which looks like a 
tent with a great courtyard about it. It looks as if it 
could be taken to pieces and put together again very 
easily. What is the picture? Who told them how 
to build it? What was it made of ? What rested 
over it? Who sent the cloud? How did the chil- 
dren of Israel know when they were to move to an- 
other place? How did the people feel when the 
tabernacle was opened for the first time ? 

Lesson 6. I haven't a picture to show you this 
time, but there are some words printed on this paper. 
One word has only two letters. It is very easy to 
spell, but sometiines very hard to say. One day we 
learned about two men who couldn't say this little 
word when they were tempted to drink wine and 
strong drink. Can you guess what the little word is ? 
Who were the two men? What did they do that was 
wrong? How were they punished? etc. 

Lesson 7. Do you remember how the heavenly 
Father guided the children of Israel about from place 
to place? What did the cloud look like at night? 
Did the children of Israel have any other guide be- 
side the beautiful cloud? Who was this guide? 
What do you know about him? What, or who, are 
some of our guides in these days? 

Lesson 8. I see here a picture of a beautiful bunch 
of grapes. Who brought a bunch like this to the 
children of Israel? Where did they get it? Who 
sent them to that country? What for? What did 
they say when they came back? What did Caleb 
want the people todo? What did some of the other 
spies say ? hat was the result? Do you remember 
the story of Dog-tooth and Purple ? ho can tell it ? 

Lesson 9. In this picture I see crowds of people 
lying on the ground, ‘There is something the matter 
with them, but they are looking at something that is 
lifted up on a pole. Can you tell me what it is? 
Why was the brazen serpent lifted up? What hap- 
pened to the sick poner when they looked at it? Do 
you remember somebody who was lifted up on a 
cross? Who was he? Why did he come to the 
world ? 

Lesson 10. I have three words printed on the 
paper this time. Let me read them to you: ‘‘ Do to 
others”"— What are the other words that go with 
them ? What are these words called? Who taught 
us the Golden Rule? How did Paul follow the 
Golden Rule when he went to gather walnuts with 
Don? 

Lesson 11, I see apond. At”one end of it there 
stands a man who has been watching some things 
under the water. Now he is beating the water with 
his stick. What is in the water ? hy does he beat 
the water with his stick? How did the third little 
goldfish show his love for the good man? 

Lesson 12. Use for this lesson the two pictures 
suggested for Lesson 12; namely, Moses in the Bul- 
rushes, by Delaroche, and Moses, by Michelangelo. 
I have here two pictures. One is a picture of a baby 
boy in a cradle-boat. Somebody is peeping through 
the bulrushes. In the other I see a strong man, but 
he is getting old. It is the same person who was 
once the baby in the cradle-boat. Whatis his name? 
What can you tell me about him ? etc. 

Have the words THE HEAVENLY FATHER 
and HIS CHILDREN printed on the board before 
the class assembles, and at a suitable time during the 
review print the other words. 
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Review Sunday can be the day when truth strikes 
deepest. Will you try Smith's Review for the Third 
Quarter? See advertising pages. 











For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OR three months you have followed the history 
of the chosen people in their first experiences 
toward making a nation. Their journey is the 

counterpart of the story of young life. The making 
of a nation is like the making of character. Follow 
these steps, showing how the Israelites learned to 
govern themselves, and apply their experiences to 
those of your pupils. 

1. The first question the youth meets as he begins 
to realize that he must face the responsibilities of life 
for himself is, How shall I be fed? He must find a 
place in the world’s life, must find work. Show how 
the Israelites found a table in the wilderness. Teach 
the meaning of the Golden Text, ‘‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 

2. Every successful life must be governed by the 
same great laws which are the constitution of a na- 
tion. These are twofold. Each person must know 
how to be at peace with God, and possess in himself 
the strength of God. Rehearse the four laws which 
are summed up in the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt love Jeho- 
vah thy God with all thy heart.” 

3. Each one must know how to be at peace with 
his fellow-men, and to be a useful member of society. 
Rehearse the six laws which are summed up in the 
words, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

4. The Israelites discovered the evil in themselves, 
and the perils that beset them, by an experiment in 
Jalse worship, while the first lesson of obedience to 
God was being taught to them. Bring out briefly 
the chief points in the story of the golden calf, and 
show how they emphasize the meaning of the first 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” 

5. To know God, men must worship him together, 
and to do that they need a holy house. Show how 
such a house was erected in the wilderness by making 
its inmost room to hold the little box which con- 
tained the laws of the nation. This was /he first 
lesson ou true worship. ‘Then explain that the tem- 

le of God is now the community of believers who 

ave covenanted together to do his will (Jer. 31 : 33). 
Explain the meaning of the Church of Christ, of 
which the tabernacle was a type, and of the counsel 
of God, ‘‘ Enter into his gates with thanksgiving and 
into his courts with praise.” 

6. God must be worshiped through obedience to 
the precepts he has taught us in approaching him. 
This was the second lesson of true worship. The 
first priests, who assumed to lead others in worship, 
and treated holy things irreverently, destroyed them- 
selves. We must be vigilant to keep ourselves holy 
in his presence. Therefore ‘‘let us watch and be 
sober,” for ‘‘ they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

7. The Israelites were going toward a promised 
land, but they did not know the way. They could 
not have found it if God had not pointed out the path, 
nor could they have learned where it was if they had 
not daily watched the pillar of cloud and of fire. 
This was the lesson 4 divine guidance. ‘To discover 
this by obedient observance of his providence is 
aiways the way of safety. Therefore we must daily 
pray, ‘‘ for thy name’s sake lead me and guide me.” 

8. The Israelites were ete wy a territory, and 
power to possess it. But they had to win it for them- 
selves. They would never have amounted to anything 
as a nation if difficulties had not been placed before 
them which they could overcome only at the risk of 
their lives. Zhe lesson of conquest they learned 
through failure. We must learn it by putting our- 
selves in God’s hands, and doing our best to win the 
victory over the obstacles in our way. ‘ Blessed is 
the man that maketh Jehovah his trust.” 

g. The people of God, disheartened by their sins, 
fell into worse evils, and learned through their expe- 
rience the lesson of forgiveness. Jesus Christ re- 
vealed the mercy of God more clearly than the Israel- 
ites learned it. He made the brazen serpent the 
symbol of the revelation of his mission. ‘‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever be- 
lieveth may in him have eternal life.” 

10. The nation depended on God. But God's will 
was made known to them through the strong, faithful 
man he had chosen, They leaned on Moses. Thus 
they learned the /esson of leadership. Moses did 
his work for the people, and passed on, but he left 
to them another leader, Joshua, who was also com- 
missioned by God. The succession never failed till 
Jesus Christ came, the leader of the people of God to 
the end cf time. ‘‘ This is of a truth the prophet 
that cometh into the world.” 

11. The sum of all wisdom is loving obedience to 
God. Each one has life and death set before him, 
the blessing and the curse. Each one must choose. 
This is the lesson of obedience. Wisdom is ‘‘ to love 
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the Lord thy God, to obey his voice, and to cleave 
unto him; for he is thy life.” Ask your pupils to 
treasure in their hearts this sentence, ‘‘ For this is 
the love of God, that we keep his commandments.” 

12. When the story of the life of Moses was finished, 
the writer of Deuteronomy closed the book with the 
inspired verdict of the permanent influence of a 
great leader. The cause and the evidence of it are 

iven in the fact that ‘‘ Jehovah spake unto Moses 
ace to face.” 

Let the superintendent of the intermediate depart- 
ment place on the blackboard the title of each of the 
twelve lessons, the italicized sentence interpreting 
each one as given above, and the first word of each 
golden text to be recited. When the pupils have 
repeated them all, let them close with the Golden 
Text for the quarter, ‘‘Thou shalt remember the 
Lord thy God.” 

Boston, 


Social virtues flourish where sacred duties are 
rooted. 
oi 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Constructive Mosaic Era 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The title adopted for this study is clumsy, but will 
serve to call attention to the fact that the period cov- 
ered by the lessons of this quarter was the most im- 

ortant and fruitful period in the life of the great 
awgiver. Much of his previous career was spent in 
getting ready. His rescue of the people from Egypt 
was heroic and resourceful, but relatively sudden. 
Moreover, it was only a necessary preliminary to his 
real work in their behalf,—his wonderful organization 
of the community, his formulation of its future de- 
velopment by his legal decisions and his splendid 
leadership, which rescued them again and again from 
hopeiessness and folly, and set their eyes upon the 
future. 

The period included many notable events,—the 
terrifying a manifestations of God’s presence 
at Sinai; the solemn covenant; the publication of the 
law, both civil and religious; the erection of the tab- 
ernacle, or tent; the organization of the people; the 
march northward to Kadesh; the rebellion; the long 
period of waiting; the renewal of the journey, and 
the final arrival, in spite of lively opposition, at the 
Jordan near Jericho. 

No one can give himself to its study without noting 
with interest the different codes of law traversed by 
this study of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy: Exodus 20-23 containing a fundamental 
ethical code and a well-developed yet simple civil 
code; Exodus 34 a decalogue of religious duty; the 
rest of Exodus, all of Leviticus, and a portion of 
Numbers, a highly developed ritual code; and Deu- 
teronomy, a national code which seems like a refor- 
mulation of the-civil code of Exodus 20-23. We have 
in these early books of the Bible all sorts of legal 
material, from that which was in active use in the 
days of Moses to that which was only in force centu- 
ries later. Its study gives us a deep impression of 
the greatness and genius of the man through whom 
God could reveal even the beginnings of such a sys- 
tem of law. However simple his contributions were 
at the start, they were sevelutionary and illuminative 
as compared with the customs and usages of the desert 
which it supplanted. Israel’s rapid change from a 
horde to an organized people with traditions, unity, 
and a future, is best explained by its assimilation of 
relatively true ideas of God and man and their rela- 
tions, and of the consequent relations of one man to 
another. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, and 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The best way of getting an impression of this period 
—the least understood and most poorly depicted of all 
periods of active Israelitish history—is to read the few 
pages allotted to it in a history of the Hebrew people 
straight through. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ] 


1. Details about the Period. (1.) How many years 
does it include? How many of these are silent? 
@) Where are the people at its beginning and at its 
close ? 

2. God's Revelation of ory f (3.) What did 
they know about God at the end of Moses’ life which 
was not known at its begitining? (4.) Why was 
Moses, rather than some other man, the medium of 
God's revelation of himself ? 

3. The Moral Law. (5.) Which is the greatest 
commandment? 
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4. The Civil Law. (6.) What distin- | 
guished the Hebrew civil law from that | 
of other nations ? 

5. The Ritual Law. (7.) Of what sub- 
jects does the Levitical law treat? (8.) | 
What was its keynote ? 

6. The Deuteronomic Law. (9.) What 
new element does this code watvemuee | 
into law? 

7. The Leader Moses. (10.) In what | 
ways did he, either by his persorality or | 
by his intellect or by his talent or other- | 
wise, contribute to the welfare of his | 
loved people ? 





IV. Some Leapinc TuHovcuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 

God’s greatest forward movements 
have been wrought out through the per- 
sonality of a chosen. man. 

Their execution, however, talres a pa- 
tience and persistence wholly divine. 
Even Moses was unequal to every crisis. 

The greatest tribute to Moses was the 
promise of Deuteronomy 18: 15. 
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Culture and Restraint. By Hugh Black. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50, net. 


This is the most remarkable addition 


to our theological literature for at least a 
ear past. he author is the minister of 
ree St. George’s Church in Edinburgh, 


the younger associate of Dr. Alexander 
Whyte in that charge. He here takes 
up a problem which has pressed itself 
on serious men, and especially upon 

Christians, for centuries, and never 
more than in this age of culture. He 

finds the first suggestion of it in the say- 
ing of Zechariah: ‘‘I will stir up thy sons, 

O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece.” 

And he sees the antithesis between the 
two ideals exhibited by the two peoples. 

This is true in a broad way, but Sparta 
is the most striking instance of a civili- 

zation based on restraint, and the Apostle 

draws from Greek gymnastic practice 
his favorite illustration of it. Browning, 

in his ‘‘Aristophanes’s Apology,” ex- 
hibits the contrast as at work even in 
Athens, Socrates and his school being 
on the side of restraint. And the Bible 
never gives an unqualified assent to the 
— of restraint or of negation, as, 

indeed, Mr. Black himself admits when 
he shows its imperfection as an ideal. 

What one most misses in the book is the 
exhibition of restraint as a temporarye 
but indispensable stage in development, 
leading on to the fulness of life in every 
gr and rr The book is thought- 
ul and eloquent, full of suggestion, and 
noble in purpose and influence. 
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A Short introduction to the Literature of 
the Bible. By Richard G. Moulton, M.A., 
Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. §r1. 


Much good service was rendered to | 


the students of literature by Professor 
Moulton’s former and larger book on this 
subject. Now he lays aside the techni- 


calities of literary analysis and aims at | 


reaching a much wider circle of readers 
by showing any and every reader of the 
Bible the place it holds as a collection of 
works of literary art of various kinds. 
Those who have used his ‘‘ Modern 
Reader’s Bible” will welcome this as a 
clear and sufficient explanation of the 
principles followed in its preparation. 
The new book is even better than the 
old, as being free from the disposition to 
analyze and classify Semitic literature 
in Hellenic forms. It accepts a more 
usual terminology: History, Wisdom, 
Lyric, and Prophecy. By this grouping 
the close relation of the various parts of 
the Bible is made as clear as possible. 
Professor Moulton includes also some 
partsof the Apocrypha. Thus he sees in 
. Ecclesiasticus not only a continuation of 
Proverbs, but a book which stands in 
close relation to the Epistle of James, 
which he takes to be the best Wisdom- 
book of the New Testament. Similarly 
the Book of Enoch might have been used 
to illustrate the development of apoca- 
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vite prophecy between Daniel and 
evelation. 
bd 


The Rights of Man: A Study in Twentieth | 
Century Problems. By Lyman Abbott. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.30, net. 

There are books which a man writes 
because he has been occupied with that 
subject and its literature all his life; and 
there are books which come out of a 
recent and less exhaustive occupation 
with a subject, as circumstances pressed 
it on him. This book belongs to the 
latter class. It is the work of a keen 
intelligence occupied by questions which 
are not primarily its own problems, and 
it is not barren of suggestions which the 

rofessional sociologist will find of value. 

t is written with a lofty purpose for the 
advancement of the country in right- 
eousness and order, and for the welfare | 
of the race. It is clear in the expression 
of the perils which beset our system of 
perpen, yet with firm hope for the 
uture. It is in touch with the current | 
events of the day, but seeks to base | 
judgment on sound principles. For 
some readers its most objectionable 
feature will be its advocacy of American 

‘‘expansion.” Dr. Abbott, they will 

say, has not thought out the relations | 

of the universal society through which 
we act upon all men, and the particular 
society by which we secure every man 
his natural rights,—between the church 
and the state. 
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How to Work for Christ; A Compendium 
of Effective Methods. By R. A. Torrey. 
New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.50. 

How to Promote and Conduct a Successful 
Revival: With Suggestive Outlines. Edited 
by R. A. Torrey. ew York : Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Torrey’s literary work runs to the 
encyclopedic and the exhaustive. He 
aims at covering the field in everything 
he undertakes. His book on Work for 
Christ aims at stirring up Christians to 
do something, and at giving wise direc- 
tion in doing it. The book abounds in 

ood sense, and is pres by a genu- | 
ine earnestness. he second book is 
more special, and is the work of many 
authors. It concludes with sermon out- 
lines from Moody, Spurgeon, and others. 
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|for St. Andrew, a weekly paper of | 


| or an author 


son derived great 
tion from Dr. Matheson's works. 


meditations of this volume were written 


which Mr. MacMillan is editor. The 


| very first of them illustrates the surprise 
| and the charm of the gifted 
| expositions. 


reacher’s 
He takes the Samaritan 
woman’s saying, ‘‘ Thou hast nothing to 
draw with,” as touching the marvel ir 
our Lord’s life,—‘‘He had nothing to 
draw with,” ‘‘no outward cause for his 
attractiveness.” 


leasure and edifica- | makers and the public ‘‘ the dama 
The | the child-life of the nation throug 
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to 
the 
drink habit.” The book will certainl 
accomplish its object where it is ae | 
for it opens the door into a veritable 
‘*chamber of horrors,” into which it is 
certain most respectable people have 
almost never even glanced. Yet almost 
every case is a ‘‘court case,” with the 
main proven facts briefly stated, and the 
investigators find cruelty to children 


‘*the sign manual of the drink traffic.” 
| They estimate from 


140,000 to 160,000 


| children each year cruelly treated in the 


Essays and Addresses. By Augustine Birrell. | 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. §1. | 
This is the fifth volume of the series | 

which has given Mr. Birrell the first 

wee among the living essayists of Great | 
ritain. It is true that he so far yields | 
to the precedents set by the essayists of | 
the ne school as to take a book 
or his theme. But he isa 

true essayist in that the reader is soon 
more interested in Mr. Birrell than in | 
the subject. Yet he does throw light on | 
his subjects. Thus the paper on John 


Wesley in the present volume has done | 


more to put the real Wesley, with his 
restless and laborious heroism, before 
the public mind, than have Watson, 
Southey, Tyerman, Telford, and all the 
rest of the biographers. That on Walter 
Bagehot is likely to draw fresh readers 
to the works of the most versatile and 
dispassioned of English writers ; and 
that on Froude 
faults of a brilliant but inaccurate his- 
torian. In the papers on ‘ Christian 
Evidences" and ‘‘ What Happened at 


| United Kingdom. 
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the Reformation,” Mr. Birrell dips into | 


theology not infelicitously, as befits a 
minister’s son. 
~ 


A Japanese Miscellany. By Lafcadio Hearn, 
Lecturer on English Literature in the Impe- 
rial University of Tokio. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.60. 

Mr. Hearn, as is fitting in a convert 
to Booddhism, opens his volume with 
some very d stories from the abun- 
dance which characterizes the literature 
of that creed. Long chapters on the 
dragon-flies of Japan (with illustrations), 
and on the songs of Japanese children, 
follow. An ugly ‘fly in the ointment” 
is a brief story of four pages, which veils 
an attack on the labors of the Christian 
missionaries in Japan. Mr. Hearn has 
the zeal of the convert without the dis- 





New York: American Seamen's Friend 
Society. Subscription, $1 a year. 

A department of Christian work which 
is often lost sight of by the general pub- 
lic is the work among sailors by the 
American Seamen's Friend Society. Still 
other enterprises connected with sailors’ 
missions are doing a vast amount of 


this country. Therefore it is not sur- 
rising that the Sailors’ Magazine has 








| been supported for more than seventy- 
| three years in giving the news as to gos- 
|pel work at sea. The seventy-third 
| volume has been put in book form, and 
includes the monthly numbers of the 
magazine for last year. The work 
among sailors and the methods used in 
reaching them should be known by all 
Christian workers, and one way in which 
the information may be secured is 
through the medium of this valuable 
magazine. 
% 
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| Times of Refreshment: Devotional Medita- 
tions. By George Matheson, D.D. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author by the Rev. D. MacMillan. 
York : Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

| This recent volume of Dr. Matheson’s 
suggestive meditations is distinguished 
| from its predecessors chiefly by its grati- 
fication of the reader’s personal interest 
in a man who has done so much good 
and won so many friends by his writings. 
Mr. MacMillan’s biographical sketch is 
the expression of a hearty and deserved 
admiration. One would have liked to 
know more about the sad calamity of 
Dr. Matheson’s loss of sight than that 
| he ‘has nearly all his life been partially 
and since his twentieth year has been 
| practically blind.” Nor would it have 
| been unworthy of mention that Tenny- 


The Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen's Friend, | 


good werk in. a he lates porte of | Jefferson’s one cannot help feeling some- | 


New | 


cretion of a wise one, and it is a pity 
that his pretty tales and instructive 
| studies are made the vehicle of anti- 
| Christian teaching. 


~~ 
Dectrine amd Deed (Sermons for Business 


Men). By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. §1.50. 


In these seventeen sermons of Dr. 


thing of the rush and go of city crowds. 
The very movement of the sermons 
| suggests them. Great themes and a 
| busy world,—how to bring these within 
| hail of each other, seems the plain pur- 
| pose of these sermons. They are not 
| short, but they nowhere weary the 
|reader or put a strain upon his atten- 
tion. Once begun, a sermon is quite 
| sure to get a thorough reading; there 
| is a resolute naturalness about the whole 
|manner of approaching the various 
themes. The hearers whom one ima- 
| gines as best fitted to these discourses 
} are business men. Their ruling charac- 
| teristics are directness and practicalness 
rather than what would be called the 
| prophetic quality. 
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The Children and the Drink. With a Preface 
by the Rt. Rev. F. Temple. New York: 
M. F. Mansfield. Paper, 75 cents. 

A preface by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury warmly commends this book as 
clear and ‘‘ without exaggeration of state- 

|ment or vehemence of denunciation.” 
| The book embodies the results of an in- 
quiry by a large and distinguished com- 


mittee, of which Lady Henry Somerset | 
A bill has been introduced | 


is chairman. 
| into Parliament to forbid ‘‘ child messen- 
| gering,”’—that is, the sending of children 
to the saloon for drink, and this book 
has been prepared to put before the law- 
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on sale daily during September and October. 
Ten day stop-overs allowed west of Minot, 
N. D. For further information inquire of 
any Great Western Agent, or J. P. Elmer, 
G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 








BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 
NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Seriés. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a preh ve expl i 

They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 

* Nelson's 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 








—-Ch n Nation. 

Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 

and ay of type. For sale by all | booksellers 
or send for 


to 
Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. i8th St., New York. 


PRAIA 
9 Fifty- Bible le fe 
BEGINNERS’ Gvlidren under six, with 


COURSE hints for parents and teach- 


ers. Course arranged by a 
sub-committee of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee. Fully illustrated. Skilfully prepared. 
Suited to youngest scholarseverywhere. 30 cts. 
net; 35 cts. postpaid. Quarterly Parts, 5 cts. 
each ; é cts. postpaid. 

Chicago 


The Pilgrim Press Sic 





20RD COOK 


~ 





ESESESESERESECE SSS ESE SESS EE 
DIVINITY and Phil hy Courses by mail. De- 


rees conferred. or free catalog, write (. }. l'ur- 


ton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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- For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
| 88 . Full Cloth Covers. 
i of SONG nn. 00 ng rite ty wt yen cts. 
| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
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Che Sunday School ines 


Philadelphia, September 13, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘I‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. ; 


separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
8 ° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














Individual Work 
for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Exveriences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo. 4186 pages, 75 cents 
Published by 


The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 2oth Street, New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 











A UNITED STATES 
+ WALL MAP 


This handsome county 

FREE map, 48x34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date, and is particularly 
interesting and valuable, as it shows in colors 
the different divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the ces- 
sion by Mexico, and the Northwest acquisi- 
tions by discovery and settlement. It will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents in 
ostage to pay for packing ond tnee rtation. 

P Ss. tushs, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 











Teaching an? ,, 
Teachers tamu 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published oy Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


Por sale ty booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Shine comes quick—looks best and lasts longest—always was 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 





ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 





When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








It’s worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 





‘* Best and Cheapest "’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New tury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about ~_——. required in church, school, and class. When 

irectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 





It appears once a 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions." 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 


“ 





61,000 COPIES SOLD 
EXALTED PRAISE 


Music Edition. —$25.00 per 100, silk cloth binding. 
Word Edition. —roc. each ; $7.50 per 100. 


Sample copies of both for 30 cents. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


ON el el al al ol all 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. 
for estimate. 


I. P. PFRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Send dimensions 





The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series of lesson 
helps and Sunday-school papers. Samples and 
rice-list free. Books and periodicals of all other 
ouses furnished at minimum rates. Sunday-school 
library books from all publishers a specialty. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE _VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. Worcester, Mass. 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to vou. 


A.B. & E.L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


yoveuee 


— 
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[Werk and Workers 


A Leader in “Egypt” 


How a Struggling Sunday-School Furnished 
a County President 


By John W. Wiegand 


ast is a small village in one of 
the wealthiest counties in Illinois 
known as ‘‘ Egypt,” because of its 
fertility. Though its commercial and 
industrial records are the most favorable 
in that part of the Sucker State, the 
county’s Sunday-school statistics are 
surprisingly unsatisfactory. The rural 
communities consist principally of Ger- 
mans, thrifty, generous in many re- 
spects, and good citizens as a rule, but 
whose custom of using liquor— beer 
at every meal, and as often between 
meals as they desire or can afford—is 
in opposition to any belief that inter- 
feres with what they term their per- 
sonal liberties, and the quarterly tem- 
foeers lessons are decidedly distasteful. 
he saloon-keeper is generally one of 
the prominent men of the village, and 
the teaching of temperance lessons is 
considered something of an anarchistic 
move, fostering prohibition ideas which 
they fear might eventually undermine 
other ‘ personal liberties.” 

These ideas were necessarily too 
broad or narrow for the Sunday-schools, 
and, in the locality referred to, the vari- 
ous inducements to secure their attend- 
ance and co-operation were fruitless, 
while quite frequently the well-meaning 
worker was ruthlessly repulsed, and 
something of a class hatred existed be- 
tween the Germans and the English 
families. These latter were greatly in 
the minority, and it was of this class 
that the Union School was composed. 

The school had been organized at an 
early date by several Methodist families 
who resided in the village and surround- 
ing territory, and who had succeeded in 
erecting a small but substantial church 
building. This, however, had never be- 
come a regular preaching point, and the 
removal of the principal workers had 
resulted in the closing of the Sunday- 
school entirely for a time. The little 
church remained thus unoccupied, and 
was beginning to show its age, when 
Mrs. Hill, a well-to-do and cultured lady, 
who had never been an active church 
worker, though always a faithful sup- 
porter of any educational or religious 
movement, reorganized the little band 
of English people into a Sunday-school. 

It was not a self-supporting venture 
the first few years, and only Mrs. Hill 
knew where the special contributions 
came from to even the receipts and ex- 

nse accounts, and to supply the funds 

or the annual Christmas treat. A less 








determined person would have pro- 
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utterances. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 
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LAS P. VOtess 
Two Days at Niagara Falls 
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write for free specimen pages. 


Mailed free for a 2 cent stamp. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 





GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 
By W. H. HALL 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 

He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 
common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the book. As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 
e. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A new kind of a Sunday-school hymn-book, by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. 
Unusual endorsements ; phenomenal sales. 


Send 
Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ee 


Address, G. H. 


30 cents for examination copy, or 


nounced it a lack of appreciation, and 
become discouraged. 

The county association or county 
interdenominational work was in its 
infancy when the new school was or- 
ganized, but the county workers, few 
but energetic, came across it in their tour 
of the county. It was the only English 
Sunday-school in the township, and seve- 
ral surrounding townships were without 
schools altogether. One of the workers 
was E. E, Exter, a young man in full ac- 
cord with the work, and who subse- 
quently proved himself an efficient 
worker for the state association in the 
7 of district president, to which 
office he was re-elected at several suc- 
cessive state conventions. His first visit 
served to make the county and local 
workers better accquainted, and the 
Union School was represented at the next 
county convention. It was the begin- 
ning of a new era for the little school. 
Scarcely a convention passed without 
the Union School having its delegates 
present, and the school had soon adopted 
the plans and advanced method until, 
though one of the smallest, it ranked 
upon the Association books as one of the 
most efficient schools in the county. It 
had now become more than self-support- 
ing, and when the village was included as 
a preaching point on one of the neighbor 
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ing circuits, the little school contributed 
a soore of young and efficient members 
to the newly organized church, The little 
school had developed into a church. 

But the greatest satisfaction from her 
efforts came to Mrs. Hill, a year later 


oe 
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when one of her ‘‘ boys,” John, was 
elected president of the County Associa- 
tion, ot the county workers claimed the 
credit of having sought out and devel- 
oped a leader. 

New ATHENs, ILL, 


<0 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and Eliminator of 


URIC ACIDS and other POISONS 


Doubly Efficient in Rheumatism and Gout, and 
an Important Corrective of Digestive Failures 













The Negro Young People’s Congress 


By Silas Xavier Floyd, D.D. John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, na? the a York ge 4 
ournal, of July s doub efficient in 
1899 : ** The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER rheqmuntions and gout. 
It dissolves uric acid and phosphatic sediments, as well as other products dif- 
ficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect upon 
the renal cells and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble mate- 
rials fromathe body. Without such action insoluble substances will precipitate. 
The intense suffering produced, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 
avoided by prompt elimination. Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of 
uric acid and other products of faulty tissue change is of conspicuous benefit, yet 
to prevent their formation is a service still more important. This ser- 
vice is per- when it corrects those 


N INVITATION from The Sunday 
A School Times, asking me to give a 
. brief account of the Negro Young 

People’s Christian and Educational Con- 
gress recently held in Atlanta, is not to 
be disregarded. The meeting referred 
to was held August 6 to 11, It was a 
many-sided affair, having in view many 
things pertaining to.the moral and spir- 
itual uplift of the negroes. From the 
prospectus issued six months ago I take 


... The saloons took in not a penny 
extra ou account of the large crowd of 
visitors.” 

For a third thing, if the Congress 
proved nothing else, it showed the world 
that there is a large class of negroes who 
believe in helping themselves,—a signi- 
ficant thing in itself, and. not to be 
passed over lightly. 

The most interesting feature of the 
entire meeting was the grand sacred 





the following as among the objects for 
which the Congress was called : 

1. Toemphasize the Christian training 
of children in the home as the basis of 


concert rendered Thursday evening, 
August 7, to an audience of more than 
six thousand people, where the admission 
fees were 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1. 


formed by the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.’’ 


digestive failures which 










James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and Surgery 


all other training. Those in position to know say it was the in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and President of the Na- 
2. To urge the importance of child | best paying concert ever held in the tional Board of « in Uric Acid Diathesis 
culture as carried on in the primary de- South among white or black. The man- Health, says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is a well-known thera- 


agement spared neither pains nor money 
in bringing together a chorus of five 
hundred of the best-trained singers of 
the race in America. This chorus ren- 
dered such classic selections as ‘‘ The 
Inflammatus” by Rossini, ‘‘ Qui Tol- 
lis” by Farmer, ‘‘ Et Incarnatus” b 
Farmer, and the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” 


— of the Sunday-schools, in 
indergartens in denominational and 
secular schools, and in young people’s 
societies. 

3. To discuss methods of reaching the 
unreached in city and country. 

4..To promote systematic study of the 
Bible. 


peutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article 
of Materia Medica.’’ 


Dr. Charles G. Hill, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical 
College, Baltimore, Md.: **In many forms of nervous exhaustion, accompanying an 
excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.’’ 





Dr. J. T. DeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, S M., SN., V.U.: **T have used 


by Handel. in most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 














5. To emphasize the necessity of de- 
nominational co-operation. 

6. To urge the cultivation of the moral 
and spiritual as the only basis for a con- 
sistent and God-like use of the intellec- 
tual, social, and material. 

Forty different denominational boards 
and agencies at work among the negroes 
in the South fostered the movement, 
and the Congress was very successful, 
viewed from any standpoint. 

For one thing, it succeeded in bring- 
ing together the largest number of really 
able and distinguished negro leaders in 
religious and educational work ever as- 
sembled at one time anywhere in the 
world. More than five thousand dele- 
gates from all parts of the United States 
attended the gathering, and hundreds 
of these were men and women of ability, 
distinction, and good character. 

For another thing, the Congress helped 
to open the eyes of the Southern white 
people. Heretofore the Southern white 
people have been accustomed to read 
about the negroes usually in connection 
with crime of some description. But 
for two or three months prior to the 
meeting of the Congress, and especially 
during the week of the Congress and 
since, they have been reading the other 
side of the story. And, in passing, it 
may be said that the news service ren- 
dered by many of the leading Southern 
dailies was superb, including the publi- 
cation of many of the speeches, together 
with the pictures of some of the partici- 
pants. Sunday, August ro, The Atlanta 
Constitution said, editorially, ‘* After 
seeing them [the members of the Con- 
gress], after hearing the addresses of 
their leaders, and noting, not only the 
earnestness, but the intelligence, dis- 
played in dealing with the great prob- 
lem of the elevation of the race, one 
cannot but be optimistic with regard to 
the future of the colored race in this 
country.” Inthe same issue, the chief 
of police of Atlanta said, ‘‘I cannot let 
this opportunity pass to praise the Negro 
Young People’s Congress for the excel- 
lent order that was maintained in the 
city during the deliberations of that 
body. There is nearly always a possi- 
bility of disorder where there are large 
gatherings, even among the better 
classes of white people; but with five 
thousand people in the city for nearly a 
week there was not a single case calling 
for police interference among the dele- 
gates to the Congress. The street cars 
were crowded every day, and the street- 
car men tell me that there was not an 
instance where the slightest trouble 
arose in handling the immense crowds. 





The chorus also sang two 
or three of the best negro plantation 
melodies or jubilee songs. Professor 
Charles G. Harris, the choir-master at 
Tuskegee Institute, was the director 
of the chorus. It would be superfluous 
to say a word about the singing of the 
colored people. 

The Congress adjourned Sunday night 
after issuing a sensible and conservative 
address to the American people, which 
address was extensively handled by the 
Associated Press. It was decided by 
the board of directors to hold another 
congress in 1905. 

hat good did the Congress accom- 
omen for the young people of the race? 
s it not worth while for the leaders 
of the race to get together now and 
then in a kind of Ecumenical Con- 
gress, if in that way, as has been 
shown, anything can be done to create 
a favorable sentiment North and South 
in behalf of negro young people? And 
is it not worth while to give the masses 
of the race, as was done for upwards of 
ten thousand or twelve thousand by the 
Congress just held, an opportunity to 
see and hear such men as Booker T. 
Washington, Bishop Coppin, Dr. John 
W. E. Bowen, Dr. Charles T. Walker of 
New York City, Bishop Gaines, John C. 
Dancy, the Recorder of Deeds at Wash- 
2 xt Bishop Alexander Walters, Dr. 
I. B. Scott, Professor W. S. Scarborough, 
I. Garland Penn, and a score of others ? 
Do not young people gain in this way 
increased inspiration for living the 
higher life? And surely inspiration is 
not a negative quality. 


Aucusta, Ga. 








An “Expansive” Girl 
Not Necessarily an Expensive One 

A little Kansas girl is called an ‘‘ expansion- 
ist’’ because her clothes require “‘ letting out"’ 
so often. She lives mostly on Grape-Nuts since 
recovering from a sick spell caused by too much 
greasy food. 

Almost all ailments of children (and grown 
folks as well) are traceable to the wrong kind of 
food ; and the surest relief is to quit the old sort, 
the greasy, pasty, undercooked or overdone 
things, that ruin the stomach and bowels. 

Put the children and adults on the perfectly 
cooked food, Grape-N uts. 

I, is digested by the weakest stomach. Has 
the delicate sweet flavor of the grape sugar, and 
surely and quickly rebuilds the body, brain, 
and nerves. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


sults.’’ 


flammation, with the most efficacious re- 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 

















are hard to secure. 
the American way. 


others have missed. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
togt Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 
tures, in accordance with your offer. 


SP ctsctinatinesnrtntstiemnteunctinmasngeinercceuien 











There's a reason. 


es These blanks are for your conv 


Pictures for Your 
Bible Class Free 


ig IS easy enough to get photographs of the things that everybody 
sees in the Holy Land, but when you want to find pictures that 
show unusual and characteristic bits of life and landscape, such views 


The Rev. Dr. Leeper, aneAmerican traveler, has made pictures in 
He hasn't set up his camera just where everybody 
else has, but he has gone to great trouble and expense to get views that 
He has selected a special set of seven pictures 
for The Sunday School Times Company, illustrating the Old Testament 
lessons that began July 1 in the International Series, and he has pre- 
pared careful descriptions of each scene, printed with the picture. 

Each photograph is reproduced by special process on heavy plate 
paper, and is admirably suited for presentation to class members, or 
for placing on the walls of a Bible-class room. 
margins and descriptive matter, measure 9 4% 12% inches. 


HOW TO GET THEM 
We will send the set of seven Leeper pictures to any one who sends 
us $1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions from any senior Bible 
class—two sets for ten trial subscriptions. 


The pictures, including 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
-Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 

tures, in accordance with your offer. 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is mo wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO,. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor im frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, ail she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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50 Different Bulbs al for 30¢. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots, 
siden acred Lil 8 Ixias, 3 sorte. 
a’ ble,1 single. | 8 8 eara= is, 3 sorts, 
th. 8 Alliums, 3 sorts. 
yacinths. | 3 Triteleta, white 


stan 
oy 3 Sax double white. 
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z Spanis' 

& Freesins, mixed. 
All different colors,and fine flowering handy buite, 
Also Ay AT! all who epply. our elegan 

bs, Plants 





flo ng ule. 
Daisy ,BlueColeus,Cardinal rentle Bee eee 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


An Old War 
Pretty near Time to Stop 








Wouldn't it make your friend mad to tell her 
she was in reality a drunkard? but many women 
are drunkards unconsciously from the use of 
coffee, which wrecks their nervous systems, and 
they seem unable to reform. 

A lady in Philadelphia, Pa., was very badly 
affected by coffee, causing her to have nervéus 
prostration, and she finally woke up to the fact 
that she was in reality a coffee drunkard. Her 
doctor had told her that she must give up cof- 


fee, but she seemed unable to do it. 

One day she read an advertisement about 
Postum Food Coffee, and thought she would 
give itatrial. She says: ‘‘ Coffee had such a 
hold on me that at first I did not make it all 
Postum, but added a tablespoonful of coffee. 
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The Finishing 
Touch 


to a building estimate is to 
specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
is the best roofing material 
—perhaps just a little more 
costly at first; but it will 
last more than half a 
century; will not rust, 

or leak. It*is the 
world’s standard 

for roofing tin. 





M F 
Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 

hand process. It carries 

a very heavy coating of 

pure tin and new lead. 

Every sheet is carefully 

inspected and only perfect 

plates sold. This @ mark 

stamped on every sheet. 
Ask your roofer, or 

Wi (ES SPREE tae 


for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 








the 
Keystone 


Vang 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- 
) any Gold Case. To protect yourself from de 





tion be russe by the Keystone trade-mark w 


you will find in every 


JAS. BOSS 
“con Watch Case 


8 guaranteed fo: 
Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


lor 256 years. Won't wear thin. 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 











After a while I quit putting coffee in at all, and 
soon found I felt much better. Continued use 


stopped my headaches and biliousness, and I 
soon noticed that my nervousness had evidently 
left me for good. Now I would not use i 


thing else, and the smell of coffee makes me sick. 
**l am using your Grape-N uts also, and think | 
it a wonderful food. 


indigestion by eating nothing but Grape-Nuts 


I lately cured an attack of | 





and drinking Postum for two weeks, and now I | 


can eat solid food and feel no distress."' Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 





Reviews Are 
Made Interesting 


to any school by the use of Mr. John B. Smith’s 
popular Review Exercises. Thousands are sold 
regularly. Another will be published for use on 
September 28, covering the lessons of the Third 
Quarter. It will be timed to suit the session of 
any school, and may be varied by the superinten- 
dent to suit local needs. The cost places the ser- 
vice within the reach of all schools,—$1.00 per 
hundred. Advance orders should be sent now. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 




































(Lesson for Sept. 28) SEPTEMBER 13, 1902 


B. & B. 
the new styles 


for Autumn and Winter catalogued in a way 
that will prove this store’s importance— 
styles and lower prices. 


AUTUMN INTER. 
FASHIONS 
BOGGS & BUHL 


_ALLEGHENY PA 


t902 1803 





Best, most complete, concise guide-book 
for mail-ordering we’ve yet issued. 

Of interest to every household, 

General Dry Goods — Special Holiday 
Goods—superior variety. 

See that we have your name, address, and 
request for a copy at once, 

Tell us also about any 


new silks or dress goods 


you’re interested in—choice Silks and Dress 
Goods the store’s specialty. 

At, and between, 50c. and $1.50, greatest 
and best variety of fine dressy Dress Goods 
yet submitted. 

Handsome fabrics of a high order of merit, 
75c., 85c., $1.00. 

Rich Silks for Autumn Waists, 85c., $1.00, 
$1.25. 

Be explicit as to your preference—we’ll 
supply samples liberally of what you want— 
goods that show the winning power of choice 
styles lower-priced. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


@ SAREE Nt 
Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 
HARTSHORN 
sade ROLLER. 
etka Notice pesee on 4 
when buying your shades. ohne 


WE OFPER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 
TE ¥ aor HELLS 


he non een Dighest class bells in the oN 
Meneely & o., Watervliet West Troy P. O 






























Miss Gibson’s Family . Day S School ae 


Fait (formerly 2037) DeLancey PI., Phila., Pa sant yr. 
all term begins Sept. 26, sqe8. College Preparatory. 














~ When answering epveetinemmente, ‘please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 














